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NUMBER 3 


Teaching Comes First 


For the past ten years or more we have heard about the wave, flood, 
tide, (choose your own metaphor) of post-war babies that would 
strike the colleges and universities of the United States around 1962. 
This forecast appears to have been accurate, to judge from the 
present enrollments in high schools. The increasing popularity of 
college degrees makes the prospect even more threatening than it was 
a decade ago. What marriage announcement will pass muster today 
without mention of the colleges the young couple attended and the 
Greek letter societies they belonged to? 

In the first place, a lot of buildings will be necessary to house and 
teach all these young people. College campuses will again be stretched 
just as they were when the previous generation came marching home 
from war and knocked at the academic portals. Let us hope that the 
white painted wooden shacks that sprang up on just about every 
campus will not reappear—that better accommodations can be provided 
for the sons and daughters than were for the fathers back in the mid- 
forties. We had neither the time nor the materials then for better 
buildings; steel that might have formed the frames for college buildings 
had been required for grimmer purposes. Now we have both the time 
and the materials. 

But there are things more important than buildings. Colleges exist 
primarily to teach something to somebody; this is an obvious truth 
which, like so many obvious truths, tends sometimes to be forgotten. 
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One reads with amazement—perhaps slightly tinged with doubt— 
of one teacher teaching a thousand or more students simultaneously by 
the grace of TV. And perhaps even more astounding feats lie just 
ahead. The public needs to realize that the teacher is more important 
than any machine, that a hundred coaxial cables are useless without a 
teacher to send something along them and out onto the screen. In the 
final analysis, the quality of the teaching depends on the quality of 
the teacher, and college teachers are going to be needed in the years 
ahead even more than buildings or equipment. 

The good teacher can probably teach best in a well designed, built, 
and equipped building. He can reach more students when aided by 
modern mechanical aids. But he can still teach effectively in very 
simple surroundings aided by few or no mechanical gadgets. It would 
be sheer folly in the years just ahead to concentrate on putting up more 
and finer buildings and equipping them with more and more elaborate 
apparatus and, at the same time, to neglect to discover and train a 
generous supply of college teachers. 


CLIFTON HALL 
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Intellectual Patterns of Highly 
Gifted Children on the WISC 


LEONARD LUCITO 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


JAMES GALLAGHER 


Institute for Research on Exceptional Children 
University of Illinois 


The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) has been one 
of the more popular measures of intelligence for children since its 
publication in 1949. An attractive feature of the scale has been its 
conjectured potential for obtaining patterns of intellectual ability. 
Nevertheless, little information is available concerning the intellectual 
pattern of highly gifted children on the WISC (Littell, 1960). Even 
an inspection of the original standardization data’ did not yield 
protocols on a sufficient number of highly gifted children to make it 
feasible to test for specific patterns. Although a large number of chil- 
dren (565) were included in the average range (Full Scale IQ 90-110) 


in the standardization sample, only 15 children who obtained IQ’s of 
130 or above were included. 


The purpose of this paper is to make available a description and an 
analysis of the intellectual patterns of 50 highly gifted children on the 
subtests of the WISC. More specifically, the focus of attention is on: 
(1) gaining knowledge about the intellectual characteristics of highly 
gifted children as a group, (2) exploring the ceiling characteristics 
of the WISC, (3) investigating the wisdom of expecting individual 
gifted children to adhere to the obtained group subtest pattern, and 
(4) discussing the possible implications of the subtest pattern for 
educational treatment of the highly gifted child. 


1 Thanks are expressed to Dr. David Wechsler and the Psychological Corporation for the 
permission to inspect the standardization data. 
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METHOD 
Subjects and Procedure 


The fifty subjects of this report were originally identified for a 
study of the adjustment of highly gifted children to the regular ele- 
mentary classroom (Gallagher and Crowder, 1957). They asked 
teachers in all second through fifth grades of the community public 
schools to refer likely candidates from their classrooms for a study 
of gifted children. In addition, the school records were scanned for 
children who exhibited superior performance on group achievement 
or intelligence tests. The Revised Stanford-Binet (Form L) was then 
administered to this pool of subjects, and those who scored 150 or 
above were accepted as subjects in this study. The mean IQ of the 
sample thus obtained was 160.8 with individual scores ranging from 
150 to 205. The WISC was subsequently administered to each of these 
children. The scores thus obtained constitute the data analyzed below. 


RESULTS 


Characteristics of Subject Group Patterns 


Table I shows the mean weighted scores obtained by the highly 
gifted sample on the WISC. The greatest successes of the group were 
on those subtests measuring the ability to associate and to synthesize 
material (Similarities and Block Design) and on subtests representing 
stored information (Information and Vocabulary). 

Another way of considering the data is by relating it to the factor 
analytic studies of the Wechsler scales with heterogeneous populations 
(Balinsky, 1941; Hammer, 1950; Davis, 1956; Cohen, 1957). These 
studies have consistently identified two or three major factors in the 
test. The factor identified most often is Verbal Comprehension which 
receives important loadings from subtest Information, Similarities, 
Comprehension, and Vocabulary. In the highly gifted sample shown 
in Table I these subtests rank 1, 2, 3, and 5 as those upon which the 
sample had the most success. 

Another factor consistently identified on the Wechsler scales is con- 
cerned with Perceptional Organization or Nonverbal Organization or 
Spatial Perceptual ability depending on the labeling preferences of the 
investigators. This factor receives its highest loadings from Block 
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TABLE I 
Mean Weighted Scores of a Group of Highly Gifted Children on the WISC 








Total (N = 50) Boys (N = 26) Girls (N = 24) 








Subtests Mean o Mean o Mean o 

Verbal IQ 139.10 9.72 139.31 10.55 138.88 8.55 
Performance IQ 136.30 9.87 136.92 9.10 135.63 11.01 
Full Scale IQ 141.18 8.44 141.38 8.35 140.96 9.20 
Information 16.74 2.26 17.00 2.43 16.46 2.02 
Comprehension 15.52 2.53 15.31 2.89 15.75 2.04 
Arithmetic 15.08 2.62 15.23 2.57 14.92 2.66 
Similarities 17.74 2.09 17.54 2.09 17.96 2.07 
Vocabulary* 16.27 2.56 16.40 2.76 16.14 2.35 
Digit Span> 14.40 3.34 15.33 2.13 13.00 4.18 
Picture Arrangement 14.72 2.70 14.96 2.79 14.46 2.58 
Picture Completion 14.86 3.26 15.00 3.24 14.71 3.28 
Block Design 16.14 2.47 16.15 2.39 16.13 2.55 
Object Assembly 15.12 2.36 14.81 2.13 15.46 2.54 
Coding 14.90 2.75 14.92 2.65 14.88 2.86 





«N = Boys 20; Girls 21 
>N = Boys 6; Girls 4 


Design, Object Assembly, and Picture Completion. The gifted seem to 
be strong on one (Block Design) and relatively weak on another of the 
subtests (Picture Completion). 

Cohen (1957) described a third factor called Memory with high 
loadings on subtests Digit Span and Arithmetic of which Digit Span 
appears as a weaker subtest for the gifted. 


Ceiling Characteristics 


The relative superiority of gifted children’s performance on the 
Similarity, Block Design, Information, and Vocabulary subtest is 
probably even greater than shown, since 30 percent of the group ob- 
tained the top weighted score on Similarity while between 10-20 per 
cent scored the maximum on Information, Vocabulary, and Block 
Design. Thus, the gifted children were performing at the ceiling of 
these WISC subtests in a sizable number of instances. 
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Verbal vs. Performance 


Since the present sample was initially chosen on the basis of high 
Binet IQ scores, it was not surprising that the children obtained high 
Verbal IQ on the WISC. It is interesting to note, however, that their 
mean Performance IQ of 136.30 was not significantly lower than the 
mean Verbal IQ of 139.10. Furthermore, all of the mean subtest 
scores were more than +1 standard deviation above the mean, indi- 
cating that this gifted group was well above average performance in 
every aspect measured by the test. An analysis of the group data on 
the basis of sex yielded no significant differences. 


Individual Prediction 


The pattern obtained by the gifted as a group has been described. 
There remains the important question, ““How many individuals deviated 
from this group pattern?” In order to answer this question, the three 
subtests on which the group scored highest (Similarity, Information, 
and Vocabulary) and the two subtests on which they scored lowest 
(Picture Arrangement, and Picture Completion) were chosen for 
further analysis. 

If one were using the simple yardstick of scores above or below 
the individual’s own median weighted score to indicate opposition to 
the established group pattern, sizable errors in prediction would be 
made. Two out of the 50 children scored below their own median 
weighted score on Similarities; 8 out of 50 below their median score 
on Information; and 12 out of 41 below their median score on Vocabu- 
lary. On the other hand, 18 out of 50 children scored above their 
own median weighted score on Picture Completion, 12 out of 50 above 
on Picture Arrangement. Thus, while a group pattern can be estab- 
lished, it cannot be used as a basis for individual prediction or 
planning without introducing sizable errors. For individual program- 
ming there can be no substitute for knowing the individual child. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Fifty gifted preadolescent (CA 7-11) children who had previously 
obtained Revised Stanford-Binet (L) IQ’s of 150 or over were adminis- 


tered the WISC. 
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The gifted children scored high, relative to the rest of their pattern, 
on those subtests measuring the ability to associate and synthesize 
material (Similarity and Block Design) and to stored information 
(Information and Vocabulary). These subtests relate closely to the 
factor of Verbal Comprehension found in other factor analytic studies. 
In an absolute sense, there were no real weaknesses in the gifted pat- 
tern. All the mean weighted scores of the gifted group were at least 
+1] standard deviation above the expected mean on every subtest. 

No significant differences between Performance and Verbal IQ 
scores were indicated. Since a large proportion of the children were 
achieving the highest possible weighted scores on Similarity, Informa- 
tion, and Vocabulary, the lack of differences between Verbal and 
Performance IQ scores may be an artifact of the ceiling imposed by the 
test. No sex difference were found. 

While there were individual exceptions to the group pattern which 
would introduce sizable errors in planning for individuals if the 
pattern were followed blindly, the results may be related speculatively 
to the planning of educational programs for the gifted as a group. If a 
teacher wished to take advantage of the strengths revealed here, he 
would plan a curriculum for gifted children which would place heavy 
emphasis upon verbal reasoning, associations of concepts and the 
development of creativity. These suggestions are quite similar to 
program goals established by educators experienced in dealing with 
gifted groups. It can also be noted that this gifted group could probably 
do well with any type of curriculum from manual arts to verbal con- 
ceptualization since their superiority is evident in all areas measured 
by this test. However, it would seem wise to provide them with a 
curriculum which includes a strong emphasis on verbal conceptuali- 
zation, the area in which they excell and in which they will, in large 
part, attempt to achieve their life goals. The range of individual 
differences in intellectual skills revealed here also indicate that great 
individualization of instruction should be practiced even if the chil- 
dren are separated into intellectual subgroups. 
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The Relationship of Symbol Reversals 


to Monocular and Binocular Vision 


HARRY S. BECK 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls 


INTRODUCTION 


The problem of reversals in reading is rather widespread in the 
primary grades. Johnson‘ indicates that as many as 60% of all chil- 
dren entering school make reversals. Fabian’ found that children are 
prone to verticalize or rotate figures up to age seven, and that 21 per 
cent of the girls and 35 per cent of the boys were still making reversals 
by the end of grade two. Vernon,’ however, has indicated that by six 
or seven years absolute spatial orientation has developed fairly com- 
pletely. 


The relationship of hand and/or eye dominance has been a subject 
of controversy for many years. The studies relating to the pros and 
cons of this subject will not be reviewed here as Johnson’ has made 
an excellent summary elsewhere. 


The present study was triggered by a statement by Betts’ in which he 
said: 


If we were a one-eyed race, our reading difficulties would probably be 
few. A one-eyed person with normal acuity, or sharpness of vision, has 
little or no difficulty with the confusion of letters and words. A two-eyed 
individual presents a different problem; not only must the dominant eye 
fix on a word or phrase, but its companion also must fix on the same 
target simultaneously and with as much precision and speed. In addition 
to this, the mind must fuse or combine the right-eye and left-eye images 
into one for normal interpretation. Many of our reading problems are 
directly traceable to a lack of coordination between the two eyes and to the 
probable failure of the mind to combine right-eye and left-eye pictures 
for correct interpretation. 


To the best of the writer’s knowledge, this hypothesis has never been 
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experimentally investigated. Consequently, the following hypotheses 
were formulated for investigation: 


(1) Children who reverse symbols presented binocularly do not differ 
significantly in the number of reversals made when the same symbols 
are presented monocularly ; 


(2 


Children who make monocular reversals do not differ significantly in 
the number of reversals made with the dominant eye and the non- 
dominant eye. 


w 


Children with mixed laterality make no more reversals than children 
with established laterality. 


It was felt that by investigating these hypotheses one might gain 
a better idea as to whether reversals result from poor coordination of 
the eyes in the binocular situation, confused laterality, or poor ability 
to handle spatial relationships. If, for example, a child making 
reversals in a binocular situation makes none in a monocular presenta- 
tion, it would appear that his difficulty is more the result of poor eye 
coordination or fusion than lack of established dominance. On the 
other hand, if the child continues to reverse symbols in the monocular 
situation with both eyes equally, it would appear that the problem is 
one of recognition or of learning the proper spatial orientation of the 
symbols. If, however, the child reverses symbols with the non-dominant 
eye and not the dominant one, then the case for laterality as a casual 
factor might be better established. 


SAMPLE 


The sample consisted of 44 second grade children including 23 boys 
and 2] girls. Chronological ages ranged from 7-5 to 10-1 years. On 
the Kuhlman-Anderson Test, the group had a median I.Q. of 97 rang- 
ing from 77 to 115. On the Primary Mental Abilities Test administered 
three months later (at the time of the experiment) the median I1.Q. was 
100 with a range of 73 to 124. On the Gates Advanced Primary Read- 
ing Achievement Tests the group scored a median achievement quotient 
of 101 with a range of 76 to 115. 

The median I1.Q. for the entire second grade population in the 
school (77 subjects) was 102 and the median reading grade level was 
3.0 which was five months above the expected 2.5 grade level. 
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On the basis of these scores it was felt that the sample could be 
assumed to be representative of second graders in this school and 
probably of other schools of its kind. 


APPARATUS 


The primary piece of apparatus employed in the experiment was a 
stereoscope manufactured and sold by the Keystone View Company, 
namely the “Hand-Eye-Coordinator.” This instrument was chosen for 
monocular presentation of the reversal figures because of the fact that 
the subject, in viewing a picture or symbol monocularly through the 
stereoscope, gets the impression that he is viewing it with both eyes. In 
other words, the subject is, as far as he knows, in a binocular situation. 

A pilot study’ indicated that the stereoscope would not introduce 
an unknown variable which might affect the results adversely. The 
results indicated that the numbers of reversals made with a binocular 
presentation were almost identical with and without the stereoscope. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects were selected on the basis of both group and individual 
tests for reversals. These consisted of letters, numbers, and words 
which are frequently reversed. All subjects had to make at least two 
or more reversals on both tests in order to be included in the experi- 
ment. ; 

Additionally, each subject was given the Keystone Visual Skills 
Survey to eliminate any subjects with visual difficulties of a gross 
nature. The Harris Tests of Lateral Dominance were used to determine 
dominance patterns. 

For the experiment proper the children were divided into two equal 
groups. The groups were equated by the simple expedient of arranging 
the reversal scores on the individual screening test from high to low 
and placing every other one in group I and the remainder in group II. 
This resulted in mean scores of 8.56 and 8.16 for the two groups. 

One group was designated as a binocular group, and the other as a 
monocular group. The binocular group was presented symbols binocu- 
larly, while the monocular group was presented symbols to only one 
eye at the time, using the stereoscope. 
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The monocular group was divided into two groups which were 
designated as L-R and R-L. The L-R group had symbols presented 
to the left eye first and the right eye next. The R-L group had the 
symbols presented to the right eye first and the left eye next. This 
was done to eliminate or minimize systematic errors. The mean scores 
for these two groups were 8.58 and 8.56, indicating extremely close 
equation of the groups. 

After establishing the various groups as indicated, the cards having 
the symbols typed on them were presented to each child with instruc- 
tions to read the symbols as rapidly as possible and to spell aloud any 
word that he could not pronounce. In all there were 78 symbols con- 
sisting of letters, numbers, and words. The symbols were also divided 
into two groups of 39 symbols each and designated as form A and 
form B. The L-R and R-L groups were administered the form A fol- 
lowed by form B so that half the S’s had the form A presented to the 
left eye first and the remaining half had form B presented to the left 
eye first. This was done to minimize systematic errors. 

Scoring was accomplished by noting reversals as the child read. A 
reversal was scored if there was either a lateral or vertical inversion 
of a symbol such as: b for d or b for p. A reversal was also scored 
if a word was read from right to left in its entirety such as: was for 
saw. Transposition of letters within a word such as: garb for grab or 
star for tars, was also credited as a reversal. The final scores consisted 
of the total number of reversals made on both form A and form B for 
the left eye and right eye in the monocular groups, and the total of A 
and B for both eyes simultaneously in the binocular group. 


RESULTS 


In analyzing the data the Mann-Whitney U Test was employed to 
determine whether or not any significant differences existed between 
groups. 

In testing the hypothesis that there is no significant difference in 
the number of reversals made when symbols are presented binocularly 
and monocularly, it was found that the mean number of reversals for 
the binocular group was 7.85 and the mean for the monocular group 
was 9.41. The U Test produced a z value of 1.03 with a p of .303 
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indicating that there is no significant difference between binocular and 
monocular groups. 

In testing the hypothesis that there is no significant difference in the 
number of reversals made by the dominant and non-dominant eyes it 
was found that the mean number of reversals for the dominant eye 
was 4.18 and the mean for the non-dominant eye was 4.45. The U 
Test resulted in a z score of .28 with a resulting p of .78 indicating that 
there is no significant difference between the number of reversals made 
by the dominant and non-dominant eyes. 

The third hypothesis which states that there is no significant differ- 
ence in the number of reversals made by children with mixed laterality 
as contrasted with those having established laterality was also accepted. 
The mean number of reversals for the group having mixed laterality 
(N = 17) was 9.64 while the mean for the group having established 


laterality (N = 27) was 8.11. The U Test produced a z score of .36 
and a p of .72. 


DISCUSSION 


On the basis of these findings it would appear that reversals of 
symbols can not be generally attributed to faulty binocular vision or 
to any particular eye dominance pattern. Neither does mixed laterality 
seem to be a crucial factor in this sample. By and large it would seem 
that the most likely areas for investigation of reversal causes in primary 
children are those involving visual perception, spatial orientation, and 
recognition of form. 

It should be noted, perhaps, that reversal problems are fairly wide- 
spread in the primary grades, but become increasingly less frequent 
in each succeeding grade. It may be, therefore, that reversals are 
symptomatic of a more pathological condition in older subjects than in 
younger ones. Consequently, one should be hesitant about generaliz- 
ing the results of the present study to children in the middle and upper 
grades. 

The question arises, too, as to whether similar results would have 
been obtained with clinic cases of similar ages. One wonders, too, 
what a longitudinal study would reveal in terms of differences between 
those students who persist in making reversals and those who overcome 
the problem by the end of grade two or three. 
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SUMMARY 


This study investigated the hypotheses that there would be no signifi- 
cant differences in the number of reversals made when symbols were 
presented: (1) binocularly and monocularly, (2) to the dominant eye 
and the non-dominant eye, and (3) to children with mixed laterality 
and those with established laterality. 

The sample consisted of 44 second grade children, selected on the 
basis of their reversal tendencies. The median intelligence and reading 
achievement scores for the group were average. 

The results indicated that the Null Hypothesis should be accepted 
since there were no significant differences found with respect to any 
of the three hypotheses investigated. 

It was suggested that the areas of visual perception, spatial orienta- 
tion, and recognition of forms might be fertile areas of investigation 
with respect to the etiology of reversals in reading. A word of caution 
was given relative to the danger of generalizing these findings to older 
children with reversal problems. 
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To the Honor Students 


J. E. GRINNELL 

Vice President for Operations 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale 


You are honored for what seems worthwhile to your teachers, to 
your classmates gathered here—and to the world—though the world 
does not always appear to respect achievements of the mind. 


When I was very young, I learned a thing that for many years I 
could not wrap up in language. It was this. We live—all of us—on 
two planes. One of them is time and space. Time is empty and space 
meaningless by themselves. If we lived only in time and space, life 
would be a nightmare of monotony. Yet time and space tend to domi- 
nate our living. All of us are tyrannized by them more than we like 
to admit. The clock, the calendar, a little piece of geography—our age, 
our town. I felt that there must be something vastly more important 
than time and space, something that gave the flavor and excitement to 
life. Life had a way of piling up into mountains and dipping down 
into valleys. This I learned was the other plane, the life of values. 
And I found many values that made days as big as months, and gave 
the years laughter and tears and meaning. As I look back across many 
crowded years, I am sure I found no values keener or more enduring 
than those that had to do with knowing and thinking. Secure in that 
certainty, I say to you today, I honor you for choosing the perils and 
pleasures of learning as worth work and sacrifice. 


You are the Young Greeks of our age. It has always seemed to me 
an anomaly that college social groups should learn the Greek alphabet, 
introduce some references to the Hellenic race and refer to their campus 
organizations as the Greeks. Alone among the nations of history the 
Greeks gave first honor to knowing and thinking. Even with their 
political decline they went on teaching and thinking. Rome was taught 
by the Greeks to know beauty and to love reason. It is not an accident 
that Greek civilization lived out its own long career atop the ancient 
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world, was imbedded in Roman institutions and Roman learning, and, 
after lying dormant in the monasteries of Europe for a thousand years, 
was revived in an outburst of intellectual and artistic energy in the 
Renaissance and is an undiminishing force in our lives today. No one 
will ever fully appraise the extent of our heritage from the ancient 
Greeks in matters of mind and spirit. 

You are the Greeks of our age, because you are the ones who respect 
thinking and knowing. I am convinced that man’s destiny will depend 
on his willingness to accept once again thinking and knowing as the 
greatest good. 

Your presence on the campuses today means or should mean that you 
set a high value on thinking and knowing. We, who have taught you, 
have tried in our fumbling way to stimulate you and to measure your 
growth in knowledge. We have succeeded to the extent that we have 
identified you as worthy of honor, as being our young Greeks in the 
Republic of the Mind. 

But what is the good of being a young Greek in this or any age? In 
a drugstore downtown the other evening a young gad-fly, an aspiring 
Socrates, asked me why one should seek knowledge, why one should 
not be content with ignorance? I did not try to give him nor will I try 
to give you a pat answer. I cannot forget a wise man’s caution, “What 
a dusty answer gets the soul when hot for certainties in this our life.” 
But I ask you—is making a living enough? Is it enough to be physi- 
cally comfortable and socially accepted? It was not enough for the 
old Ulysses. Remember his words? 

“And vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself 
And this grey spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought” 


Or ponder the haunting line from a long-forgotten poet: 
“Better the moonlight on the sill all night long 


Than fat and dreamless sleep.” 


I cannot say what influences and what decisions have enlisted you 
in man’s agelong struggle upward. We know that knowledge is vital in 
that struggle. We know that people have become nobler, kinder, and 
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more just through the force of ideals. We know that civilization de- 
pends on a few who point the way. Things, no matter how sleek and 
shiny, do not make us better beings. A deep freeze or a Cadillac never 
added a cubit to the measure of any mind. The hour grows late. Man 
is not yet civilized. Noble and sovereign reason is not yet on the throne. 

Out of my earlier years comes a magazine verse I read and pondered 
and could not forget. Here it is. 


“Blind, helpless and hopeless 
Across infinite prairies we go, 
Seeking to prove what we fancy, 
Longing to refute what we know.” 


I cannot believe that you are like that. You would not be here if 
you could not bear the face of truth, if you preferred blind but attrac- 
tive superstition to proved but sometimes bitter knowledge. 

I ask you, Young Greeks of the Republic of the Mind, what do you 
seek? I wish I could wait for the answer of each of you. The Wise 
have been trying to tell us in all ages that we cannot dispel our fears 
by wishful thinking and self-deceit. Listen to Socrates talking to his 
followers about the good Republic and the philosophers who would 
govern it: 


“We shall regard as equally crippled for the pursuit of truth a mind 
which while it detests deliberate lying and will not abide it in itself and is 
indignant to find it in others cheerfully acquiesces in conventional misrep- 
resentations and feels no indignation when its own ignorance is shown up 
but wallows in it like a pig in a sty.” 


Look long and steadily at your own life. It will always be lonely 
and searching because it cannot really partake of any other life, nor 
ever be absorbed wholly in any other. It will always be as separate 
as a tree, as lonely as a star. You will voyage into strange seas alone. 
It may be you will one day say with Keats: 


“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise 
Silent upon a peak in Darien.” 
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What should you expect of thinking and knowing, of a headlong 
search for answers that stand testing? What might you expect this kind 
of life to give you? First and best, it seems to me, it should give you 
the freedom that counts most, freedom from fear. Fear is the child of 
ignorance. Ignorance is darkness, and darkness is peopled with strange 
and always menacing shapes and shadows. Some of you may know 
the prayer chanted by folk in the fear-haunted middle ages of England. 
Hear the housewife intone solemnly as she closes and bars the door. 


“From ghoulies and ghosties and long-leggety beasties 
And things that go ‘boo!’ in the night 
Good Lord deliver us.” 


The unknown is feared because it is unknown and it is hated because 
it is feared. The frightened farm boy on sentinel duty shot the cow 
because something moved in the dark. He liked cows, but he was 
afraid. The unknown in the darkness. That which is familiar, that 
which is fully seen and understood may arouse caution but rarely fear. 
I once heard a man say, “I don’t like him. I don’t know him. If I 
knew him, I think I would like him.” There is an old Chinese proverb: 


“I saw a shape upon the mountain and thought it was a beast. When I 
drew nearer I could see it was a man. When I drew closer yet I could see 
it was my brother.” 


I would place second in importance to freedom from fear the 
recognition that all people are different and have a right to be differ- 
ent. You Young Greeks with your inquiring minds discover soon that 
far from making people more alike, education enlarges their differ- 
ences. Since you are the product of all that you have experienced, it 
follows that the more you have experienced, the wider the wandering 
of your mind, the more individual and complex you become. Yet in 
so becoming your respect grows for the individuality of others. When 
you accept the principle that others are not wrong just because they 
differ from you, you are on the way to becoming educated. One day 
each of you may take the final step to say with Voltaire, flicking his 
laced sleeves in the court of Fredrick the Great, “I do not agree with 
what you say, but I will defend to the death your right to say it.” 

Moreover, you Young Greeks will ask with Herbert Spenser, “What 
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knowledge is most worth?” and you will decide that only the narrow 
man thinks his specialty includes all that is worth knowing. The man 
who is at home in the world appreciates the worth of all knowledge and 
is contemptuous of none. Art, music, biography, science, letters, phi- 
losophy, politics, all of them have blazed the rise of man from darkness. 
All of them are important to any of you searching for the meaning of 
your own lives and of man on the earth. It was said of Turgenev, 
the great Russian novelist, that he was “a man without a prejudice.” | 
can think of nothing I would wish to have said of me more wonderful 
than that. 

As important as the other rewards of knowing and thinking is the 
sheer joy of the quest. You Young Greeks are searching, as Lillian 
Smith puts it, “for the underside of meaning: searching for its poetry, 
its music, and its pain.” Through the ages Young Greeks before you 
have suffered persecution—even death, but have stood on high places 
and looked over into new countries, undreamed of and even feared by 
their fellows. 

Like you they have listened to the words of great teachers and 
searchers. They were with Socrates padding bare-footed through the 
streets of Athens, with Francis Bacon and Erasmus, shivering over their 
manuscripts in cold cubicles in an English winter. With Lamarck, old 
and almost blind, insisting before the popular and abusive Cuvier and 
a hostile class that fossilized forms of life are the predecessors of 
present day species; with Leonardo setting down in his notebook what 
his sharp eyes saw on every roadside; with Darwin watching his 
pigeons and with Maeterlinck sitting on a rock by an ant hill all day 
long; with Schopenhauer and Tolstoy, and Ibsen; with Spinosa and 
Shakespeare and Cervantes. 

They have thrilled to great and lonely flights of thought, ideas that 
have remade the world, such as those long echoing words of Jesus of 
Nazareth, 


“Do unto others as ye would that they should do unto you” 
and 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


and of Omar the Tentmaker, astronomer, poet— 


“The worldly hope men set their hearts upon turns ashes.” 
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and of the unknown leader who wrote into the Magna Carta that long 
gone day in June, 1215— 


“No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned or outlawed or exiled without 
the judgment of his peers or by the law of the land.” 


and of John Donne in that wonderful— 


“No man is an island entire in itself. Every man is a piece of the conti- 
nent, a part of the main.” 


and Descartes’ succinct: 


Cogito ergo sum—‘“I think therefore I exist.” 


and Wordsworth wandering over his highland deep in a strange idea: 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star 
Hath elsewhere its setting and cometh from afar.” 


and the spare, sorrow-haunted Lincoln: 


“As I would not be a slave, so I would not be a master.” 


I think you will be at home among books and find them tall com- 
panions. You will understand why works like Henry George’s Progress 
and Poverty, and Thorstein Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure Class influ- 
ence western thought and institutions. Though nations and super 
nations may rise and fall, the story of mankind is a continuity. Who 
can say what any one of you may do to thrust fingers of light into dark 
corners. Though some of you will give more than others, I have faith 
that all of you will continue to search, to find, and to give. You will 
hold high a light against whatever darkness. 

I wish you long memories of joy in the companionship of scholars, 
and pride in the friendships you have earned with professors. 

The adventure is not in finding, but in search; not in arriving, but 
in travel; not in satiety, but in hunger. As Edna Millay wrote when 
she, too, was young: 

“I drank of every vine 
The last was like the first 


I found not anything at all 
So wonderful as thirst.” 
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A Day in the Life of a College Dean 


W. R. HAMMOND 

Dean, Division of Liberal Arts 
Northeast Louisiana State College 
Monroe 


College deans have been variously described for and off the record. 
One somewhat stale and impudent version has it that a dean is one 
who knows too much to be president but not enough to teach. But some 
deans choose to become presidents—I know an excellent college presi- 
dent who became so after ten years as an administrative dean—while 
most deans have superior records as teachers. Such deans cling pre- 
cariously to two or three classes each semester, even knowing the 
classes will not be adequately planned or prepared, but the teaching of 
which will be the really bright hours of the day. For he who has taught 
well lives mainly to use that talent even though the opportunities 
diminish. 

Not all fine teachers would make capable deans. To some the mess 
of pottage would be a poor exchange for the birthright of teaching or 
research. How, then, does one become a college dean? 

“Become” is a choice word here, because having the title of dean 
with all its privileges and immunities does become one. But to “be- 
come” as to develop into by growth may better describe the achieving 
of a deanship. To hold a doctor’s degree and seniority in service may 
help one to qualify. The ability to think through administrative prob- 


‘lems and to work harmoniously with faculty and students are more 


important demands. Yet even with these measurable factors in his 
favor one may well slip into the dean’s chair as one contracts a bad 
cold. Recognition as a good committee chairman or department head— 
these are the first sniffles; the ability to contribute to the growth of a 
college is added exposure, and lo! the cold is at full tide. An other- 
wise useful teacher attains the rank of dean. Nor is the figure of speech 
entirely frivilous or inadequate. A dean suffers many aches and dis- 
comforts which do not bow before antibiotics and a few days of rest. 
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Consider the daily chores of Dean M. 


He is in his office by eight o’clock because as a “worrier” he has 
slept fitfully and he needs that hour before his nine o’clock class to put 
into system the thinking he has done in the night watches. But while 
he and his secretary are planning the day’s strategy, the telephone 
interrupts. The president’s secretary advises there will be a meeting 
of the Advisory Council in the afternoon at four. As the memorandum 
is recorded notice is made that a meeting of the Curriculum Committee 
of which the dean is chairman has been scheduled for 3:30. This is a 
large committee which seldom develops a full head of steam short of 
half an hour so the practical decision is to postpone its meeting. The 
efficient secretary will handle the details. She and the dean observe 
that the engagement calendar for the day is well-filled with confer- 
ences with seniors who hope to graduate within the college year. Their 
records must be reviewed and their final courses planned. Major and 
minor subjects must be intact and other requirements in order. At 
8:30 the first senior of the day appears. 


It is a pleasant conference containing as it does the ingredients of 
three years of friendship. He is an average student but he is likely to 
become an above-average citizen. Last year he was all-conference 
third baseman. The matter of credits must stand aside for a moment 
as he and the dean discuss the World Series. Eighteen minutes later 
he is on his way just as the phone rings. The dean of administration 
advises that the head of the English department has not communicated 
satisfactorily with the bookstore manager on the matter of a book 
order. “Will he please, etc., etc.” “Certainly.” No, the English pro- 
fessor has no language difficulty nor is the bookstore mismanaged. 
This is the age of space, and the space between their different worlds 
is considerable. The problem is: the immediate availability of new 
English workbooks for freshman vs. a large inventory of an older 
edition. The dean has been on both sides. Now he is in the middle. He 
writes two words on his memo pad—Harper, bookstore. 


The 8:50 bell rings and his class in economics beckons. But as he 
passes through the outer office he finds two students, a boy and a girl, 
each wearing the freshman maroon cap with its golden “N.” The 
stories are shortly told. She wants to change sections of Math. 7 and 
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thus avoid a teacher who, she hears, fails half of his students. He 
would like to re-schedule a LOTTS class in history at 2MWF and thus 
avoid a Saturday class. The problems are old ones and the dean knows 
every variation of them. Teaching loads must be fairly distributed, 
and to begin the erosion of Saturday classes would invite later regrets. 
Dean M knows that with patience, good humor, and a friendly phrase 
he can refuse their requests with a minimum of discomfort to them. 
Across many years he has learned to say the disarming things. His 
fondness for freshmen and his sincerity allows a mutual understand- 
ing. The freshmen leave with a better understanding of their prob- 
lems now that they see them in perspective. Dean M notes carefully 
their names. When next he meets them on the campus he will inquire 
of them by name if the solutions are stil] satisfactory. 


It is 8:56, and his classroom is four minutes away. His habit of 
promptness causes him to hurry across the campus, but he is also 
impelled by a desire not to forfeit a moment of teaching time. The 
dean loves his economics. It is the sternest of the social sciences, and 
its vigor is not easily subdued even by administrative duties. The 
next hour will be the brightest of the day for Dean M. 


When he returns to his office the conferences with prospective gradu- 
ates continue. The routine is interrupted only by telephone calls of 
minor importance. But just before noon the secretary asks if he has 
time to see a junior with an urgent problem. The dean deliberates. 
He likes to be as prompt in his lunch eating as he is in meeting his 
classes, but not often does his secretary plead the cause of a student. 
It is well to pay attention when she does. The junior would like to 
substitute a course in the American Frontier for English History. The 
reason given frankly is to avoid a personality whose abusive manner 
the student feels she cannot endure for a semester. The dean does not 
encourage extended comment and is careful that his replies neither 
challenge nor support the girl’s position. He knows well the teacher 
to whom reference is made. He also has memory of some classroom 
scaldings of his own. He survived, but a few scars remain. Dean M 
signs his approval of the substitution, then, to ease the obvious tension, 
he asks, “You’re a math major, aren’t you, Miss Hayward?” The 
junior girl nods. “And you admit it?” She smiles. “What is the rule 
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for the division of fractions?” Her perplexed look was suspect of so 
simple a question. “You invert the divisor and multiply,” she re- 
plied. “Why?” asks Dean M. “Suppose a bright child asks you to 
explain why you perform that function—can you make explanation in 
terms a fifth-grader can understand?” 

Then follows some good talk. The math major speaks in praise of 
one of her instructors who is continually asking them “why.” She tells 
of her plans to do graduate work in mathematics. They never return 
to English History. It is barely possible that a new frontier has come 
into view for the math major. 

It is well past noon. The offices along the corridor are empty as the 
dean seeks a luncheon partner. He enjoys the free and open compan- 
ionship of his contemporaries on the campus. They are a friendly lot— 
Boswell in government, Drake in literature, Moore in education, Jones 
in music, many others. The dean reflects that as far as he knows there 
are no cliques or factions here. Newcomers comment on that. Dean M 
believes the president of the college to be largely responsible. 

At the door of the dining hall he meets two professors of mathe- 
matics and the head of chemistry. He pleads his rank in economics and 
they accept his company. Inside, the flow of diners is beyond its daily 
crest. The soft music is what the co-eds call “smooth,” and the food 
is good. So is the conversation which includes the World Series, Sat- 
urday’s football game, politics, foreign affairs. There is no prohibition 


ee 


against talking “shop,” but other matters are important, too. The men 
are well and widely read, and they are tolerant. It is a pleasant inter- 
lude. 

On his way back across the campus Dean M stops at the bookstore. 
Its keepers are enjoying the mid-day lull and are easily committed to 
a discussion of the problem of freshman English workbooks. A bit too 
much has been outspoken on both sides in this matter and some egos 
are at stake. The dean senses a possible solution but it had better be 
presented as the idea of the chairman of English. That must be ar- 
ranged. 

The early afternoon is spent answering letters. Applications for 
positions on the faculty, requests for recommendations from former 
students, requests for speakers at Rotary luncheons, P.T.A. meetings, 
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etc., all these are routine in the day’s work but they must be handled 
to the advantage of the college. Students whose academic indifference 
has earned them probationary status must be written appropriately 
and copies seni to the parents and to various college officials. 

A freshman in forestry comes in. He wants to resign as he believes 
he cannot learn. Due to a confusion of names he has come to the 
wrong office. The dean calls the head of agriculture and arranges the 
proper conference. But the boy seems so dejected Dean M asks a casual 
question which brings a reply which leads to another question, etc. The 
freshman needs to talk to someone who can trigger his misery and let 
the anguish flow. 


The conversation carries for a quarter-hour. The boy does not 
“belong” to Dean M but he does belong to Dean M’s college and to 
his God. Many times during his own college experience the dean knew 
the benefit of a steadying hand. He can as little repay those kindnesses 
as he can ever forget them, but he can plow them back. The dean knows 
that the struggle to learn and the moment of high inspiration are major 
phases of education which may be experienced early or may have to 
wait for more maturity. He feels this is a heaven-sent moment when 
a recital of his own experience can give the young freshman the courage 
he needs. 

Three o’clock was the hour set for a meeting with three teachers to 
prepare a brochure that. will publicize the work of the division. The 
committee has been waiting for nearly ten minutes but Dean M is not 
apologetic. He presents the freshman to each of the teachers as “one of 
our better majors in forestry.” It is a harmless bit of exaggeration and 
the boy seemed pleased. 


The discussion of the brochure documents a point the dean has often 
made, that administrators often get credit for ideas that are first pre- 
sented to them by their faculty. The dean acknowledges their splendid 
work. The committee proceeds to the final phases of its task. 

The time is 3:45 P.M. Dean M asks his secretary to call Ed Walsh 
(Pharmacy) to meet him in the Student Center for coffee before the 
meeting of the Advisory Council at four. The reply is that Dean Walsh 
is already headed that way for that purpose. It appears that other 
Council members have a kindred thirst. There is much jollity as to 
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who pays for the coffee. Someone tells a good story and then it is 
time to be in the president’s office. 


The Advisory Council is composed of deans and department heads. 
It sits with the president of the college at his convenience. It is a 
policy making body and as such its deliberations are private and con- 
fidential. So nothing will be recorded of the meeting that began at 
four and ended at five-thirty. Nothing—except that the meeting was in 
fine spirit, any tedium being avoided by the interpolations of wit and 
humor of the president. 

When Dean M returned to his second-floor office, the grappling 
shadows of the autumn evening had begun to fasten upon the campus. 
The blue and silver of starlight was not far distant. After a moment 
of tidying his desk for the morrow he looked down at the familiar 
campus scene—the wide walkway stretching straight ahead until it 
became lost in foliage—the oak trees, the pines, and the magnolias— 
the berried shrubs—and all about a carpet of well-kept lawn. 

For more than a quarter century Dean M has seen this college 
broaden its influence and multiply its strength. That he should be a 
dean is not too important, but that the better parts of his life have been 
finely used in this process is extremely so. 
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The Contribution of Art to a Well 
Balanced Program 


HOWARD A. SLATOFF 
Alameda State College 
California 


Many of us recall, perhaps with nostalgia, the cultural ventures of 
past school days including the art program, replete with its hard pencils, 
rigid rules, crumbling calcimine paint, and unswerving dedication to 
realism. 

During this period, distinguished by the “reward type of art,” the 
teacher permitted art experiences when students were “good,” and 
withheld it, and almost anything else that was enjoyed, when students 
were “bad.” As well, all cultural programs were relegated to negative 
positions, since they interferred with the pre-established values of a 
narrow academic curriculum. The child’s creative potentialities were 
disregarded and he was assigned to the limbo of educational con- 
formity. 

Taylor reminds us: “It is only when the child becomes involved in 
an educational system that he learns that there is a difference between 
science and art, poetry and fact, knowledge and values. When as 
parents or as teachers, we are face to face with a very young child we 
try to teach him to live in his world by teaching him to understand the 
relations between one thing and another (philosophy), how to deal 
with themselves and other people (psychology), what are the names 
and descriptions of various things (science), how to enjoy life (the 
arts), how to interpret the influence exerted by his parents and their 
friends (social science), how to count and do abstract thinking (mathe- 
matics), how to imagine people in situations (literature), and what 
are some of the more desirable ways to behave (the humanities) .”” 


The expansive educational programs of today must consider the 
wide diversity of student needs and interests. Art, as a need, is in- 
creasingly recognized as a communicative factor in the transmission of 
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cultural expression; it is, therefore, worthy of inclusion within the 
framework of a well-balanced program. Cassirer contends: “To the 
extent that human language can express everything, the lowest and the 
highest things, art can embrace and pervade the whole sphere of 
human experience. Nothing in the physical or moral world, no natural 
thing and no human action, is by its nature and essence excluded from 
the realm of art, because nothing resists its formative and creative 
process.” 

At present, curriculum studies are expanding in all phases of educa- 
tion, particularly language and science. Art serves these subject areas 
as an augmentative factor; it balances scientific thought and gives an 
added dimension to language. It is a remainder that man is capable 
of deep intellectual exploration in the scientific world as well as 
imaginative excursions into the field of linguistics. “Language and 
science are abbreviations of reality, art is an intensification of reality. 
Language and science depend upon one and the same process of con- 
cretion.” Art can transcend the two. 


Curriculum changes which involve new theories, occur with the 
acquisition of deeper knowledges and understandings of children, and 
how they learn. These changes also depend upon recognition of the 
fact that education in a free society is “that part of a student’s whole 
education that looks first of all to his life as a responsible human 
being and as a citizen... .”” 


Art moves humanistic processes in man which make him man, and 
identifies him with the good and beautiful of the world. It cements 
the relationship of man to man; it interacts between the human being 
and the infinite. “Each man has an infinite sphere of responsibility, 
responsibility before the infinite. Each man with all his being and 
doing determines the fate of the world in a measure unknowable to him 
and all others. . . . Thus every human action is a vessel of infinite 
responsibility.” 

What is the role of art in our educational program? Let us hope it 
is not as Abbé Ernest Dimnet contends: “A school is a place through 
which you have to pass before entering life, but where the teaching 
proper does not prepare you for life. What is called culture is in dan- 
ger of being regarded, in such an environment, as a specialty and not 
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as an indispensable requisite. This accounts for the fact that the Ameri- 
can public at large, which cannot bear the idea of foreign superiority 
in anything else, does not care a fig if it is beaten in the field of thought 
or of the arts.”” 

First one must dispense with the common misconception that art de- 
pends solely upon a series of sensory sensations for its understanding 
and appreciation; for in this context, the environment is regarded as 
merely visual and tactile examples of art’s contribution to civilization. 
The cultural implications, however, lie deeper, rooted in the complexity 
of aesthetic perception. It is on this level that education effectively 
conditions children toward an awareness of their culture and their 
obligation to it. Cassirer points out that, “Our aesthetic perception ex- 
hibits a much greater variety and belongs to a much more complex 
order than our ordinary sense perception. In sense perception we are 
content with apprehending the common and constant features of the 
objects of our surroundings. Aesthetic experience is incomparably 
richer. It is pregnant with infinite possibilities which remain unrealized 
in ordinary sense experience. In the work of the artist these possibili- 
ties become actualities; they are brought into the open and take on a 
definite shape. The revelation of this inexhaustibility of the aspect of 
things is one of the great privileges and one of the deepest charms 
of art.”” 

The school art program offers unique, relatively unstructured 
experiences which encourage a wide range of spontaneous excursions 
of mind and spirit. Ziegfeld stated its purposes rather succinctly: 


1. “... to provide opportunities for the development of the individual’s 


creative potentialities and to foster genuinely creative expression in 
‘the arts. 


2. ... to develop an understanding of the validity of esthetic experi- 
ence and the capacity for esthetic response. 


3. ... to foster esthetic evaluation of all aspects of the environment 


and to encourage the disposition to act in accordance with such evalua- 
tion. 


4. ... to enrich and deepen the individual’s experience of the world 
in which he lives through an understanding of contemporary art forms. 


5. ... to increase the individual’s understanding of part cultures and 
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their contributions to contemporary culture through an appreciation 
of the arts of the past.” 


Art is a necessary experience in the classroom, relating as it does to 
the child’s physiological abilities and his psychological attitudes. Art 
experience precludes no possibility of imaginative expansion; it ex- 
tends the periphery of creative space in which children operate. The 
products of art experiences are not predetermined and static; multiple 
solutions to problems are possible because of the wide variety of 
choices available to children. 


Of primary importance is the status of art as a communicative de- 
vice. Weiner points out that: “. . . the nature of social communities 
depends to a large extent upon their intrinsic modes of communica- 
tions.” The artist today is building a new language of communication 
containing symbols which he conveys to his culture. These personalized 
symbols are imparted through art forms which tend to accelerate the 
growth of civilization and the expansion of culture. The roles have 
changed; the artist has changed places with the viewer, and projecting 
as he must into the art, the viewer rearranges these symbols for his 
own edification while the artist watches and perhaps shrugs his shoul- 
ders. 

So it is with children; their art is their own. How rarely does the 
child’s explanation of his painting relate to adult preconceptions 
regarding it. Perceptional sight is often confused with insight where 
art is concerned. Because of the symbolic shorthand he employs, 
much more is meant by the child than the few lines and colors he uses 
to express his thoughts. 


Jacques Maritan states: “Art is a virtue of the practical intellect, and 
the intellect itself does not stand alone, but is a power of Man. When 
the intellect thinks, it is not the intellect which thinks: it is man, a 
particular man, who operates through his Art.” Hence man the 
creator is man the individual. Art becomes the personal experience of 
man with objects rather than mere perceptual representations. As 
such, individuality replaces conformity, and the artist, child or man, 
exists as an entity capable of expressing thoughts of deep personal con- 
viction. Art permits identification and projection, but it sanctifies the 
particularity of man as well. 
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The time allocated to art in the school curriculum is disproportionate 
to the values it affords. All too often art is relegated to the last hour 
of the last day of the school week. Even with so little time art enhances 
other curriculum areas and the child’s relationship to them. There 
are scholars such as Herbert Read who would do more through art 
exposure and participation. “We have to create a new consciousness 
of aesthetic form. We must put an end to the inculcation of false and 
superficial ‘taste,’ a cultural veneer inherited from other ages, when 
the processes or production were entirely different. Nothing less than 
a complete revision of our educational system, insofar as it is concerned 
with the question of art and technique, will suffice to bring about the 
necessary change.” 


Those who would ‘vacuumize’ art into aesthetic isolation perform a 
disservice, for the artist must be aware of the complexity and diversity 
of his culture before he can be fully competent in his art. Each area of 
human learning fashions the artist; hence, the wide and diverse learn- 
ing experiences afforded the child have an important relationship to 
his art expression. 


In every age of science, art comes into ascendency. “Without the 
existence of the artist and those disciplines which support him, science 
would be sterile.”** The time of Galileo was that of Michelangelo; our 
age is the one of Oppenheimer and Picasso. 


“Only as the arts are recognized as being essential to a full and 
satisfying life can they be significantly related to the rest of the general 
education program.” There is more of a need now than ever to estab- 
lish a well balanced school program which will expose the child to the 
humanizing, emotional intellectualism of art as well as the radiation 
of scientific thought. In these times we must do no less. 
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Mass Media: An Educational 
Challenge 


JAY W. STEIN 
Syracuse University 


Educational philosophies and methods in today’s schools have grown 
out of a world in which mass media were dominated by the printed 
word. For generations education had been regarded as essentially an 
interpersonal procedure centered in the classroom, with the book its 
highly respected teaching tool. But for centuries neither book nor 
classroom reached more than a small fraction of the people. 


Today the role of communicating to almost unlimited millions of 
the peopie, to audiences which might conceivably approach the total 
population, is shared among books, magazines, newspapers, recordings, 
movies, radio and television. Although still reaching only a part of 
the population, classrooms, too, have multiplied in number, developed 
in quality and received some impact from the technical aspects of 
modern communications media. But by and large the professional 
educator lags far behind in understanding the mass media, especially 
outside the classroom, and in realizing their potential for educational 
benefit or harm. A comprehensive view of the challenge, much greater 
than the sampling below, is long overdue. 


Most dramatically, perhaps, the mass media boast the quality of 
transmitting relatively direct “life” scenes, although directness of 
sensory appeal varies from reading to televiewing. In reading, one 
sees the words on the page and one indirectly “sees” the images and 
“hears” the sounds they represent. One hears the sounds and voices 
of recordings and radio; one sees and hears the programs of television 
and films. Aware of the impact of strong sensory appeal, producers 
in all media vie with each other for vividness, drama and dynamism 
of presentation. In reality or imagination, it is held, “man is predomi- 
nantly eye-minded,” and “the eye is the most important gateway to 
the mind.” 
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The visual emphasis of television and movies and the rivalry to 
appeal to the senses of the most individuals of the greatest audience 
has had a “picturizing”’ effect on all media. With technical device and 
dramatic appeal, even the audial media of radio and recordings try to 
“picture” their messages. Photography has provided the foundation 
for new kinds of pictorial and “trick” realism. Comics and cartoons 
are said to speak for a thousand words. Picture books and pictorial 
magazines which, of course, are not new to education, abound in ever 
richer variety; arguments in their favor include the facts that more 
people can see than can read and that for many people reading is an 
intermediary hindrance to perception and appreciation. It is fitting to 
speak of the “picture generations” of a “picture age.” 

Pictorial emphasis, unlimited audiences and mass appeal are among 
the confusing factors often identifying communications content with 
the vulgar, the sensational, the crass and the sordid. Called an ideo- 
logical malignancy and a half-truth, this culture promises quick relief, 
fine results and rich rewards.’ It appeals strongly to poverty, dissatis- 
faction, unrest, ignorance, irresponsibility, insecurity and fear. The 
sensate ideologies flourish via the informal education of television and 
the other mass media, and from there they penetrate the formal educa- 
tion of elementary and secondary schools and institutions of higher 
learning. 

After completion of formal schooling, an average child and youth is 
supposed to be prepared to weigh the good and the evil in his commu- 
nity, to sift for the best among its passions and prejudices, friendships 
and hostilities, loyalties and follies. But now an overwhelming, pre- 
selected measure of conformities is thrust upon an untutored child, a 
gullible youth and an unthinking adult via the mass media during 
pre-school years and in out-of-school moments day in and day out. 
Surely, fear many observers, youth and adult are doomed to passivity 
and superficiality. There is dishearteningly small indication “that the 
great mass of the public senses its ability to influence what it is asked 
to see and hear. It accepts what it is given and does little to force 
change or improvement.” Mass media are “growing faster and devel- 
oping and spreading more rapidly than the apparent skills of the 
general public in living with them, handling them, and mastering 
them.”” 
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Most of the denunciations and fears of mass media relate to a conflict 
in tastes among the viewing, listening and reading audiences. A small 
audience of people who claim to have “high culture” pits itself against 
a vast majority of other Americans whose culture “runs to different 
things: to ball games rather than art museums, to popular songs rather 
than symphonies, to swiftly-told action drama rather than subtle studies 
of character.”* One recalls James Boswell’s report of an eighteenth 
century gentleman maintaining that the art of printing had hurt real 
learning by disseminating idle writing and that a general diffusion of 
knowledge among a people was a disadvantage for it made the vulgar 
rise above their humble sphere. Today a gentleman will note that if 
a mass medium ceases to reflect the diverse interests of the society it 
serves, and aims to please only a high level of taste, it is no longer one 
of the vital mass links of modern society. No less emphatically, he 


may assert that educators have an obligation constantly to raise the 
popular level of tastes. 


If the peculiar characteristics of any one medium, such as television, 
are so dominant as repeatedly to attract brazen, sensation-seeking or 
self-centered charlatans and to repel meek, modest and altruistic per- 
sonalities; if it persistently attracts the demon and repels the angel in 
man, there may be justification for some reproach. At the same time, 
suspicion or censure of television, radio, film, tape, disc or print is 
misplaced if one overlooks the fact that each is a medium of a certain 
neutrality and nothing more. A medium can transmit the bad as 
readily as the good, the mediocre as readily as the superior. Its good 
or bad, its use, misuse or abuse is neither to its credit or discredit. The 
responsibilities lie with people. The potential of a mass medium for 
magnifying the best thus merits and demands the superior in profes- 
sional influence and leadership, in creative and imaginative talent, 


from such groups as devoted educators and their students and asso- 
ciates. 


Mass media qualities and dimensions of size, speed, flexibility and 
vividness combine to revolutionize educational potential. The school 
provides services only to citizens of those communities where the 
distance for each participant is convenient or reasonable. Its methods 
center around the classroom. Mass media, in contrast, may reach al- 
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most everyone wherever he is, either simultaneously or ultimately. 
They can offer much variety and adaptability in the communication 
of vital informational, inspirational and educational messages to 
almost all citizens. 


The variety of communications channels extends even beyond those 
already noted. The noisier television, movies and radio, the subtler 
recordings and books are direct and deliberate, that is, their main 
purpose is to communicate. In contrast, some are indirect, that is, 
their communicating function is secondary to a commercial, govern- 
mental or institutional purpose. Mass communications becomes a 
secondary function or value of many packaged goods, manufactured 
articles and-consumer services. Consider the breakfast food carton 
with its educational projects and puzzles of cut-out and pasting for 
boys and girls, or a verse or proverb on a pencil. Consider the postage 
stamp, particularly the commemorative, as it recalls and honors anni- 
versary events in all branches of knowledge and achievement, or the 
postmarks: “Great Books are Great Teachers” and “Continue Your 
Education.” 


Thus, against the most stubborn will, an educator’s effort to isolate 
or segregate his educational product or service, is futile. Educational 
influences are abundant. A flood of radio and television programs, 
filmed productions, recordings, and printed matter inundates the life 
of almost every child, youth and adult. They may re-inforce the learn- 
ing of the classroom. They may also carry ideas and values very differ- 
ent from and in conflict with those that the schools attempt to inculcate. 
Playing a competitively powerful role with face-to-face relationships of 
home, church and school in formulating thought and behavior of 
child, youth and adult, the mass media of communications have had an 
indisputably strong impact on education and present a revolutionary 
challenge unlike any yet known in its history. 


Mass media have revolutionized education in a three-phase manner. 
On the one hand, classrooms are increasingly equipped with a wide 
array of “audio-visual” devices and gadgets as an integral part of the 
instructional process. In all of their variety, more and more institu- 
tions accept them as auxiliary methods of transmitting the content and 
achieving the objectives of the curriculum for enrolees in elementary, 
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secondary or higher education. For topics in many subjects, the mass 
media give faculty and students a vivid and effective advantage over 
class lecture or discussion. They bring to students educational experi- 
ences which are more realistic and better planned. By greatly extend- 
ing the reach of the nation’s best teachers, they allow many more stu- 
dents to obtain the prescribed course content for academic credit and 
eventual graduation with a degree. 

Secondly, the mass media extend the wares of professional education 
to a heterogeneous, multiple audience little interested in course credit. 
It includes recipients interested in education itself as well as those 
with little or no understanding of education and its values. It is little 
apt to include individuals with utter distaste for any content that has 
the flavor of learning. To this out-of-school audience, larger than that 
in the classrooms, educators send forth school publications and produc- 
tions via media installations under educational sponsorship or owner- 
ship. 

Besides classroom registrants and community audiences of educa- 
tional institutions a third very large grouping receives education by 
mass media. This is the greatest audience of ultimately all the popula- 
tion, persons who enjoy or suffer exposure to the mass media, those who 
seek to cultivate learning and taste and those who do not. To them an 
essentially commercial sponsorship provides content with maximum 
appeal but not without educational value. Over this good or bad content 
educators refrain from exercising much influence. Often the effect of 
“commercialism,” they fear, is such as to counter their efforts in plan- 
ning a proper school curriculum. The educator’s choice becomes one 
of laissez-faire indifference or of aggressive cooperation based on 
searching understanding of mass media as a whole. 

In brief, the educational potentials of the mass media of television, 
radio, film, recording and press range from those of classroom course 
instruction for more students, and community citizens reached by insti- 
tutional ventures, to the audiences of unlimited size and variety sought 
by commercial endeavors. For the educator, the multiple scope of 
mass communications means the possibility of effectively serving more 
millions of Americans in their vital role of sustaining a cultured citi- 


zenry and an alert democracy. This is a challenge greater than any 
he has yet known. 
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Professors as Teachers and Readers 


HARRY K. HUTTON 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 


Unless a professor of education is supervising student teachers it is 
so easy for him to lose touch with schools and classrooms that he is 
almost certain to do it. Even when he is supervising, he can forget that 
his advice might carry more weight if he taught an occasional lesson 
himself. If he taught it well, so much the better. In any event, the experi- 
ence should help him to remember certain things: how much experience 
and information today’s boys and girls have, compared with those of 
ten or fifteen years ago; how the interests and abilities of age groups 
differ; how unpredictable the human factor is; even how resistant to 
study and other work many youngsters are, in spite of all that the 
more naive experts have written on the subject. 


Teaching now and again in an elementary or secondary school 
would give many a college instructor a wholesome sense of humility. 
For the obvious fact is that there is only one thing that is easier for 
the complacent professor than talking about good teaching. That is 
writing about it, if not in a book, at least at so much a word. 


We have any number of studies about teachers and teaching methods 
in elementary and secondary schools. There are several about methods 
on the college level. There are probably a few about professors as 
teachers, automatically suspect if done by degree candidates gathering 
data on the spot. The one sponsored by Mencken and the old American 
Mercury is never quoted in learned circles. Its cynical conclusion was 
that three per cent of professors are genuinely admired by their stu- 
dents, both for their knowledge and their teaching skill. Mencken was 
never one to respect either the academic vineyard or the laborers 
therein. But the study was not quite a glaring libel. The real scandal 
in the teaching profession is not the tiresome and lucrative theme of a 
Bestor. Nor is it the sweeping and undocumented accusation of a 
Rickover. It is the well known fact that teaching itself becomes pro- 
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gressively worse the higher one goes in the scale. At the university 
level all pretense of teaching is frequently abandoned. In spite of 
what a shrewd critic of sermons has written, the vastest instrument of 
boredom yet devised by man is the professorial lecture. This is not to 
condemn it out of hand. Good lecturing can be defended and prized. 
One of his students has recorded that listening to a lecture by William 
James aroused as much mental activity as the nervous system could 
stand. There was nothing passive about it as far as the class was con- 
cerned. The fact remains that students significantly distinguish between 
those who lecture and those who teach. They resent straight lecturing 
in courses where discussion and questions are in order. 

It was a weary but discerning student who summed it up for me 
long ago. He drew upon a great reserve of optimism when he said, 
“T think I’ll manage to get through the semester. It was hard at first. 
Now I’m getting used to listening to lectures about the futility of the lec- 
ture method.” He had just come from a class taught (to use the word 
loosely) by an advanced thinker of the New Education School. 


Education Professors as Teachers 


As a general rule, those of us who are “teachers of teachers” have 
had considerable experience in public school classrooms. There is a 
good chance, but no certainty, that we taught well. 

We were no doubt recommended by our administrators before we 
were appointed to college faculties. But the disturbing truth is that so 
many administrators are much better at writing testimonials than at 
supervising teachers. One who knows for sure what a particular teacher 
is doing and how well he is doing it is a rare exception. A building 
full of reasonably quiet classrooms is still commonly considered an 
efficient school ipso facto. Few or no “discipline problems” is the 
chief criterion of excellence. This usually is a good sign but it does 
not necessarily denote stimulating teaching. A firm hand and an 
immature head have never been mutually exclusive in the teaching 
profession. They have been known to constitute a passport to prefer- 
ment. 

The quality of teaching in a college of education should be high. 
There is a popular impression, apparently an international impression, 
that it frequently hits the very depths. I am too close to the situation 
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now to have the right perspective but am constrained to admit that the 
Ontario College of Education of my day came perilously close to being 
a total loss. Two or three really great teachers of the stature of Alt- 
house kept the student body from becoming completely disillusioned 
and frustrated. The others would fall somewhere on a wild scale run- 
ning from genial incompetence to chronic irritability. Yet presumably 
that staff was hand-picked. It makes one wonder. It is enough to put 
even an associate professor of education on guard against feeling smug 
because he has a doctor’s degree and an appointment. 


Two Suggestions 


There are at least two things that we should do. Neither of them is 
easy. It is as simple as it is common to rationalize neglect of both. 

The one has been mentioned. Those who are helping to prepare 
others for teaching should not lose touch with the schools. They should 
visit teachers and classrooms. They should actually teach a lesson now 
and again. One knows all the dreary argument against “breaking the 
continuity of a teacher-pupil planned unit,” probably the brain-child 
of an administrator or professor who knew in his heart that such teach- 
ing days as he ever had were gone forever. Some of the brightest spots 
in my own school years were lessons taught by superintendents and 
other visitors. This was good for pupils and teacher. I realize now 
how good it was for the visitors. 

Education professors are in a favored position to have regular con- 
tact with schools. With a little imagination and initiative, even limiting 
themselves to their own subject matter specialties, they can make sure 
that they will get back into action in a classroom two or three times a 
year. The curious fact is that about the only thing teachers of teachers 
are not asked to report by semester is how long it has been since they 
had charge of some group in the teaching of which they are assumed to 
be expert. Just let me record that teaching a Grade 8 English lesson 
seven or eight years ago in Stevens Junior High School, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, by permission of an excellent teacher named Isabelle 
McGraw, was one of the shocks of my life. Teaching similar groups 
in Toronto, Canada, from 1933 to 1942, was child’s play by compari- 
son. Since then I have maintained an average of at least three lessons 
a year. That simple precaution and privilege has been tremendously 
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helpful and enjoyable. As a happy by-product I now have an unerring 
eye for books and articles about teaching by writers who have not been 
near a school since Pearl Harbor. 

The other imperative need (an expression that I vaguely associate 
with certain distinguished educationists’ ten-fold concern about youth) 
is wide and regular reading. Let there be depth somewhere, of course. 
Let the width stop short of superficiality. A modest rule-of-thumb 
would be to read daily for as long a time as one spends at meals, to 
mix humor with education, science with sociology, light fiction with 
psychology. Occasional excursions into history and philosophy would 
be all to the good. If anything may be predicted with confidence it is 
that once a man is appointed to a college faculty or a high administra- 
tive post his reading will fall into a narrow groove if it does not peter 
out altogether. I have noticed that with few exceptions the most embar- 
rassing moments in an oral examination come when a graduate degree 
candidate, often a leader in his local school system, is asked about 
what books or magazines he reads. He stands out from the crowd if 
he knows not only Life and Time but the Reader’s Digest as well. These 
are worthy publications. But their editors would be the first to agree 
that something has gone wrong when graduates who have come under 
the influence of a host of instructors have not caught any enthusiasm 
for reading beyond the current and the condensed. They might at least, 
in Lyman Bryson’s delightful words, “dabble in the fringes of thought.” 
The inescapable conclusion is that they have had few infectious exam- 
ples of readers among a brigade of professors drawn from several 
proud disciplines. 

There is now a great and growing vogue for talking and writing 
about “breakthroughs.” Presently we shall have a full-scale educa- 
tional movement flaunting the slogan. This could be a good thing not 
only for those who are eager to grow with any new cause but for teacher 
education itself. Meantime, my unpleasant thesis is that teachers of 
teachers are too often completely out of touch with the schools, too 
often in congenial tune with the superficial reader and thinker. 
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The Humanities in Teacher 
Education 


EUGENE B. CANTELUPE 
National College of Education 
Evanston, Ill. 


College programs in the humanities are as different in structure, 
content, and intention as the institutions sponsoring them. Also, the 
gap between aims and achievement narrows and widens with respect 
to various plans of humanistic study. Some programs, like elaborate 
menus, list courses in language, literature, religion, art, history, and 
philosophy—the instructors of these courses often stuffing as much 
content as possible into any given hour. Other programs may feature 
specialists in various disciplines who refuse to mention, let alone draw 
upon, the content of other courses offered in the same sequence. Ob- 
viously, no plan of humanistic study can appeal to adherents of various 
patterns and approaches, any more than it can accomplish with great 
success a variety of purposes. This paper is concerned with describing 
a humanities program which correlates graphic, verbal and musical 
art and which attempts to accomplish at least two goals of a private 
teachers college—to cultivate appreciation of the arts; to acquire a 
broad understanding of the social structure of our country. 

National College of Education, which is dedicated to the prepara- 
tion of teachers for the elementary school, has always held that knowl- 
edge of our cultural heritage provides the most effective means of 
solving problems in our complex society, and therefore supplements 
its basic professional preparation with courses in the liberal arts. At 
the core of its program in general education is the two-year humanities 
sequence which surveys the literary, tonal, and visual arts of the 
Western World, from the time of Homer to the present. Required of 
freshmen and sophomores, the program attempts to give the student a 
cultural background broad enough to serve as foundation for his fur- 


+See Lewis B. Mayhew, “The Content of Humanities Courses,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XXVII (March, 1956), 117-125. 
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ther study in specialized courses and his subsequent reading and per- 
sonal experience; and deep enough to enable him to inspire his future 
students with a desire to learn about the creative achievement of 
Western man. The course blends the interests and talents of a coordi- 
nator and two colleagues, each an authority in one of the fine arts. The 


ee 


coordinator summarizes the course thus: “. . . to discover how we got 
to be the way we are; and, while discovering how we acquired our 
ideas, customs, attitudes, and beliefs, to understand artistic periods, 
peoples, and places—both of immeasurable value to a future teacher 
of children who will find themselves in a world continuously, and 


miraculously, shrunk by science.” 


Fragments of students’ conversation outside the humanities lecture 
hall indicate their interest in the content of the course. 


“Couldn’t the Athenians see that when Socrates drank the cup of 
hemlock, Greece died?” 


“Isn’t there some connection between Plato’s insistence that musical 
modes affect behavior and the laws, and our own rage for rock’n’roll 
and the TV payola scandals?” 


The parallel that many students find between ideas discussed in 
class and events in contemporary life follows from the mechanics and 
organization, as well as from the philosophical basis and content, of 
the humanities program. All three instructors are present at every class 
session and present, very often, artistic examples meaningful to them- 
selves and relevant to the plan of study. Therefore, the interests, per- 
sonality, and individual approach of each one adds a distinctive note. 
For example, when the plays of Shakespeare are being discussed, one 
instructor explains the psychologically modern revelation of nature in 
King Lear; then the second instructor illustrates the Gothic structure of 
the same tragedy—the dual plot and multiplicity of detail—by means 
of reference to the cathedrals at Amiens and Chartres. Finally, the 
third instructor points out not only the prevalence of music in As You 
Like It but also the figurative use of musical instruments in various 
sections of Hamlet for the purpose of characterization. In the fourth 
semester, when the students discuss modern art, they discover how 
polytonality and cubism reflect reality through geometric fragmenta- 
tion. This discovery they make by listening to the polyrhythm in 
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Stravinsky, by looking at the overlapping planes on the canvases of 
Braque and Picasso, and by reading the typographically irregular 
poems of e.e. cummings. 

While these selections from the verbal, visual, and musical arts of 
any given period are being studied, the students often divide into three 
discussion groups, which rotate among the instructors. Opinions and 
reactions are expressed, questions are answered, quizzes are given. The 
students, in order to solve their problems and satisfy their curiosity, 
often conduct these sessions themselves. 

Because the humanities course encompasses a broad chronology and 
a variety of materials, the coordinator has devised a scheme of four 
decorative patterns, which pictorialize the underlying concepts of the 
four semester sequence. These patterns, one for each semester, mark 
the change and chart the direction of artistic styles from 500 B.C. to 
1950. They reveal what the artist and his society considered normal 
and satisfactory in pure design, and they symbolize the thought of a 
certain cultural group at a certain period in time with respect to art, 
religion, politics, and socio-economic beliefs. 

The first pattern, the Palmette, was evolved by the Greeks and imi- 
tated by the Romans. It contains axial symmetry, an ordering of 
subordinate parts to a central stem; it is characterized by balance, 
control, rationality. The greatest artistic achievements which the 
Palmette signifies are the Homeric poems, the Parthenon, the Platonic 
dialogue, the drama. Socrates, who martyred himself for a way of 
life pictorialized by the Palmette, is the greatest cultural hero. 

The second pattern is called the Allover.’ Employed by the peoples 
of the Near East—especially by the people of the Biblical world—and 
utilized throughout the Middle Ages, it lacks an axis and symmetry, and 
moves in all directions, achieving unity through accent and rhythm. 
It is irrational, asymmetrical, and romantic. The Old and New Testa- 
ments, Byzantine mosaics, the Gregorian Chant, and the Gothic Ca- 
thedral manifest the characteristics of this decorative pattern. Jesus of 
Nazareth, who martyred himself for a way of life that embraced an all 
encompassing love, is the greatest cultural hero. 


The Combined is the name given to the third pattern. A composite 





® See Charles Rufus Morey, Medieval Art (New York, 1942), pp. 7-9. 
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of the Palmette and Allover patterns, it makes concrete Renaissance 
man’s interest in “things classical,” always filtered through “things 
medieval.” Michelangelo’s Sistine ceiling frescoes, which depict 
themes from Genesis by means of the nude as developed in Grecian 
and Roman marbles; and the plays of Shakespeare, whose psychologi- 
cal realism is expressed in terms of medieval concern for the life here- 
after, are two illustrations of this pattern. 


The fourth is designated as the Divided pattern. It consists of the 
Palmette and Allover patterns not integrated, as in the Combined, but 
juxtaposed. All artistic styles—beginning with the Baroque and con- 
tinuing up through Abstractionism—vacillate between the Palmette 
and the Allover. Thus, for the modern era, ca. 1550-1950, the decora- 
tive pattern is split. For example, Baroque art reflects the upheaval 
and tension of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation and returns— 
in attitude, subject matter, and, to a certain extent, style—to the medie- 
val centuries, symbolized by the Allover pattern; while the Rococo 
style, which reflects the Age of Reason, returns to the claims of the 
Palmette. The twentieth century, which inherits the intense restlessness 
of stylistic change initiated by the French Revolution, begins with the 
artistic battle of the “isms,” all of which display the same vacillation 
between the demands of the Palmette and the Allover. After World 
War II, the international style is Abstractionism, which reflects the 
artist’s personal vision as expressed through geometric form. A tenta- 
tive thesis of this humanities course is that perhaps at midpoint in our 
century, we see another Combined pattern emerging, in which sub- 
jective, even religious, views of the world are described through ab- 
stract, classical form. 


This arbitrary structure of four decorative patterns, imposed upon 
the stream of Western civilization in order to give students guidance 
and reason for so-called periods in Western art and to provide an 
historical context for the materials selected for study, is, admittedly, 
mechanical and over-simplified. Yet it is employed in the belief that 
both staff and students benefit by it. The amount of material is so 
enormous that an instructor inevitably feels guilty about the number 
of omissions he must agree to; but since each selection in the three art 
media illustrates a pattern, it functions as part of a whole. In addition, 
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the patterns help the instructors to integrate the disciplines, each one 
presenting his own material in a particular mode. Therefore, the 
students need not be sectioned for subject matter but rather for pur- 
poses of discussion. 


The students also find this structure helpful. The Palmette and 
Allover patterns permit them to see clearly the two fountainheads—the 
classical and the Biblical—that have irrigated our civilization up to 
the present moment. The four patterns form a framework for all to 
seize and then modify, refine, even work against. Finally, they reduce 
the humanities sequence to four concrete illustrations that are indices 
to a vast amount of material in the visual, verbal, and tonal arts. 


The humanities program at National College of Education, which is 
limited to three artistic disciplines, does not sufficiently take into ac- 
count the totality that is man. For example, it neglects the facets of 
the personal and public life of Leonardo Da Vinci, the first scientist- 
artist, which are vital to an understanding of the fantastic, as well as 
the scientific, aspects of his style. But with the necessary restrictions 
of this program—because of faculty available for participation, and 
the number of semester hours that can be granted one course in a 
curriculum necessarily burdened with professional and scientific re- 
quirements—a broader scope is virtually impossible. It cannot be 
claimed that the program presents Western man in his manifold pur- 
suits; yet the humanities staff believes that when the students have 
completed the sequence, they have some notion of how we, in 1960, 
got to be the way we are. This is not an inconsiderable accomplishment 
for teachers of future generations. 
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What About Homework? 


LLOYD KENDALL 
University of Maryland 


Homework in the elementary school always seems to be a current 
issue in educational and lay circles, even children voice some strong 
feelings concerning the subject of homework. Teachers and parents 
are searching for the desirable answer as to the amount and type of 
homework that would produce optimum results in pupil learning. 

It is the responsibility of the profession to provide leadership in 
resolving the problem of homework in the elementary school grades. 
Homework based on sound practices can “broaden experience, extend 
knowledge, stimulate new interests, develop self-direction, initiative, 
independent thinking, perseverance, and good work habits. It can also 
provide for a wise use of leisure time and strengthen skills in the 
fundamentals.”* When the profession neglects to provide leadership 
and to continue research in the field of homework in the elementary 
school, the results may be undesirable. Capable leadership and re- 
search are necessary for a well-rounded school program that will 
facilitate learning on the part of the child. 


Many school systems in order to engage the active and wholehearted 
support of parents for the school curriculums have surveyed the par- 
ents for their feelings regarding homework.’ This plan seems feasible 
and is supported by the findings reported in the National Education 
Research Bulletin No. 36. This bulletin points out that maximum co- 
operation between classroom teachers and parents is essential to the 
success of any meaningful program of homework for children in public 
schools.’ A word of caution should be interjected here; because not 
always will a community survey of parent’s feelings provide the 
answers. Educators need to enlighten the parents with well substan- 
tiated, sound educational practices and to inform them as to what 
educational research has found to be applicable regarding the topic 
under discussion. Then the parents should be able to participate in 
formulating intelligent decisions. 
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In a recent survey conducted by the NEA, most parents seem to 
concur with the feeling that some homework is essential in the elemen- 
tary school. Parents expressed the following feelings about the home- 
work assignments that their children should be given:* 


1. Parents indicated that they want homework to be of a reasonable 
amount. 


2. Parents want to have a part in homework activity. 


3. Parents feel that homework should be geared to the child’s inter- 
ests and abilities. 


4. Parents appreciate homework that takes family living into con- 
sideration. 


Careful examination of the views of parents regarding homework 
should be a part of the criteria to be considered by teachers when 
making homework assignments. These suggestions do not seem to be 
too unreasonable, and as a whole parents believe in homework and 
they want their children to have it. 


Homework has been synonymous with an unpleasant task assigned 
by the school for completion at home. Strang,’ in fact, holds with the 
idea that homework in the first six grades is rather unnecessary and 
is of little real value to the student academically. She feels that home- 
work deprives the child of necessary social activities and a time to 
enjoy the out-of-doors. 


Regularly assigned, meaningless, busy work, punishment, and the 
drill-type of homework for an entire group must be discouraged. Erwin 
points out that this type of homework often results in homework be- 
coming a battleground between parents and child, instead of a bond 
between school and parents.’ When this occurs what value the assign- 
ment may have had is vastly overshadowed by the antagonism that 
the homework assignment has built in the home. The teacher should 
remember that homework can be broadening, enjoyable, educational, 
and challenging. 


The school, the teachers, and the parents should give careful con- 
sideration to the following guideposts when conceiving a sound home- 
work policy: 
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1. Change the name of homework to “homestudy” to erase un- 
pleasant connotations regarding the work. 


2. The teacher in giving homestudy assignments should keep the 
basic principles of sound education clearly in mind. 


3. Homestudy like all other processes moves from the simple to 
the complex. The children must be brought along slowly, as there is 
no need for a crash program in the assignment of homework. 


4. Flexibility in the kind of assignment must replace the uniformity, 
with the objective of developing voluntary effort, initiative, responsi- 
bility, and self-direction in the student.’ 


5. Blanket assignments must be eliminated. As Moore’ points out, 
such assignments flaunt the individual differences that appear in all 
elementary classrooms, do not consider the home environment of the 
child, and they invite both student and parent to be dishonest and 
thus defeats the very purpose of learning. 


6. New or difficult work should be reserved for the classroom. This 


will prevent the student from learning something at home that will 


have to be relearned under the guidance of the teacher at some later 
date. 


7. Some time must be devoted to teaching the child how to study. 
Good study habits are learned, and they are not the result of matura- 
tion. A student must have a clear grasp of what he is to do and what 
the best methods of procedure are. 

8. Homework should never be given as a punishment. 


9. The collection of information, research, and the sharing of ideas 
with the family is homestudy. Homestudy includes projects; reading 
for pleasure; visiting places of interest; writing poems, plays, letters, 
invitations, and thank-you notes; stamp collecting and hobbies; work 
and play activities; and any other activity that leads to the children’s 
all-round development. 

10. The teacher should inform the parents of his homestudy expec- 
tations. The parent will do more than anyone else in shaping the 
attitude of the student. A well-informed parent appreciates what the 
school is attempting to do for his child and will help to support the 
program. 
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The ineffective teacher who cannot motivate a child in the classroom 
can hardly hope to accomplish much by handing out homework assign- 
ments. Jenkins’ reminds us that “You can encourage a child to learn, 


but you can’t force him to do so.. When he is interested and his work 
has meaning he will learn.” 
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NEW IN JANUARY 
English in the Secondary School 


EDWIN H. SAUER, Harvard University 
e@ Discusses composition objectives and practices and in- 
cludes a sequential program in composition for grades 7-12. 
e Treats the relative merits of traditional grammar and 
structural linguistics. 
@ Analyzes traditional high school literary materials and 
practices. 
@ Suggests new and challenging literary materials for the sec- 
ondary school. 
January 1961, 256 pages, $3.75 tentative 


—AND OUTSTANDING RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
The General Education Class 


in the Secondary School 


LOUISE E. HOCK, New York Univ., THOMAS J. HILL, Univ. 
of Florida 

“An excellent exposition of the bases upon which the idea rests 
and of the purposes which such a class should serve. It gives 
many ideas as to how such a program can be operated well. 
It is a most valuable contribution to those who believe high 
schools should serve all and neglect none.” Martha Shipman, 
University of Kentucky. 1960, 248 pages, $4.00 


The Exceptional Child: A Book of Readings 


JAMES F. MAGARY and JOHN EICHORN, both of Indiana Univ. 
“It is a welcome addition to the few textbooks in the field of 
exceptional children. The selection and organization of ma- 
terial are excellent.” I. Ignacy Goldberg, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1960, 574 pages, $5.50 





Psychology for Effective Teaching 


GEORGE J. MOULY, University of Miami 
“I know of no other text which I would expect to meet my 
needs as adequately.” Donald W. Irvine, East Carolina Col- 
lege. 1960, 568 pages, $5.50 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
































PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald and Norman 


Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Janette Brach 


Annotators for this Issue: Donald K. Adams, William M. Alexander, Jack 
Allen, Samuel C. Ashcroft, John Houston Banks, Myrtle Bomar, John Brewton, 
Mabel Corry, Marjorie Criley, Rue LeVelle Cromwell, Harold D. Drummond, 
Alma Ruth Ferguson, August L. Freundlich, Norman Frost, William Griffin, 
Clifton L. Hall, Helen Jean, Raymond C. Norris, Anna Loe Russell, Arnold 
Salop, Philip M. Slates, Robert Polk Thomson, Warren I. Titus, Ned Warren, 
J. Russell Whitaker, F. Lynwood Wren, T. P. Yeatman. 


Art 


GrirFis, Mrs. Martua. Fun with 
Shapes and Space. Dutton, 1960. 221p. 
$5.95. 

A really topnotch How to do it. An 
excellent source book for teachers, parents, 
and do it yourselfers who are interested 
in the newer forms of 3 dimensional con- 
struction. 


Children’s Literature 


Arrp, Haze AND Rupprman, CatH- 
ERINE. Henry Ford: Boy with Ideas. 
Bobbs, Merrill, 1960. 192p. $1.95. 

A short biography for elementary school 
children. Emphasis is on Ford’s boyhood, 
but the book includes enough of his later 
life to give a balanced picture. 


Bannon, Laura. Hop-High: The 
Goat. Bobbs, Merrill, 1960. 64p. $3.25. 


This Hop-High is a trouble maker, but 
much beloved by his owner a Navaho. The 
story is charming for children about 7 to 
11, and gives authentic and sympathetic 
understanding of the Navaho way of life. 





BaNNON, Laura May. The Famous 
Baby Sitter. A. Whitman, 1960. 47p. 
$2.75. 

The San Antonio fiesta is presented most 
interestingly. Johnny had to baby sit with 
his small, lovable sister Rosa. He wanted 
to help get ready for the parade. Rosa got 
muddy, but Johnny helps so much that he 
is crowned “The famous baby sitter.” For 
first, second and third graders. 


Barr, CATHERINE. Little Ben. Walck, 
1960. 32p. $2.25. 


Little Ben felt ashamed because the 
other beavers had bigger tails to steer them- 
selves in the water, to pack mud and above 
all to slap the water for a danger signal. 
Children about 4 to 6 will be delighted to 
find how well he could use his little tail. 


BERKEBILE, FRED. Young Readers 
Moroccan Adventures. Lantern Press, 


1960. 191p. $2.75. 


Hassan, a Moroccan boy, did not trust 
the stranger from the beginning, and was 
very happy when he knew the entire 
family would go with the father to the city 
to sell the new rug. Upper elementary 
readers will be fascinated by the events 
that happen, the coming of the Foreign 
Legion, the turn of good fortune and the 
safe return home. Interesting background. 
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Boucuer, ALAN. Path of the Raven. 
Longmans, 1960. 196p. $2.50. 


A fascinating, almost mystic tale of olden 
times in Iceland. There are feuds, romance, 
friendship, betrayal, and the real story of 
why one Halli Thordarson adventured to 


the New World. 
reading. 


For high school level 


BoutweE.LL, Epna. Sailor Tom. 


World, 1960. 89p. $2.95. 

Black cats may bring bad luck to some 
folks sometimes. Sailor Tom, however, 
never believed that. Children 8 to 12 will 
be delighted with the story. 


CALDWELL, Joun C. Let’s Visit the 
West Indies. Day, 1960. 96p. $2.95. 

The history and geography of the French 
and Netherlands West Indies, told in 
straight forward, concrete fashion. Excel- 
lent photographs. 


CaTHon, LAuRA AND SCHMIDT, 
TuusNneLpA. Treasured Tales. Abing- 
don, 1960. 256p. $3.50. 


Here are stories and poems of courage 
and faith gathered from many sources. Old 
and new, familiar and unfamiliar, these 
stories are all of strong decisions and brave 
actions. Excellent for reading aloud; also 
fine for a lone reader in a quiet corner. 
Ages 8 up. 


CERVANTES, SAAVEDRA MicuEt De. 
The Adventures of Don Quixote De La 
Mancha. Knopf, 1960. 307p. $3.50. 


Young and old for over three hundred 
years have laughed over and delighted in 
the strange, outlandish adventures of Don 
Quixote, chivalrous knight, and his faithful 
squire. The Leighton adaption is faithful 
to the spirit of the original work. 


FaRALLA, Mrs. Dana. Willow in the 
Attic. Lippincott, 1960. 96p. $3.50. 


A delightful story for children about 5 
to 8, charmingly told with illustrations so 
good one wishes for more. 


Fenner, Puywus. The Price of 
Liberty. Morrow, 1960. 191p. $3.00. 


This is a collection of stories about the 
American Revolution suitable for adoles- 
cents. Stories by Howard Fast, Bruce Lan- 
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caster, and Stephen Vincent Benet are in- 
cluded among the dozen presented. Though 
brief they are fast moving and skillfully 
written pieces. 


Harrison, THAD. Westward To Ad- 
ventures. Criterion, 1960. 159p. $3.00. 


Adventure follows adventure with pleas- 
ing variation. The story is based on the 
life of a remarkable man who had much 
influence with both white man and Indians 
in the development of the Northwest. For 
junior and senior high reading level. 


Hocan, Inez. Monkey See, Monkey 
Do. Dutton, 1960. unp. $2.50. 


Bimbo was a baby monkey, and when 
he saw a bird jump off a tree and fly 
away, he jumped off too, but he did not 
fly. Gradually he learned “Heads are for 
thinking.” Then he helped other monkeys 
and kept his sister from trying to fly. Ages 
4-7. 


Leavitt, Hart Day. Looking Glass 
Book of Stories. Looking Glass Li- 
brary, 1960. 510p. $1.50. 


Here are 33 tales of imagination that 
every young person should know, because 
every child will enjoy them. The stories 
range from old favorites like “The Open 
Window,” by Saki, and “The Lady or 
Tiger?” by Stockton, to more modern 
classics such as “The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty,” by Thurber. The stories are grouped 
under four headings: symbolic stories; pure 
entertainment; strange pieces; and part 
fun, part symbol. Excellent reading. 


McEtrresH, ADELINE. Summer 
Change. Bobbs, Merrill, 1960. 192p. 
$3.50. 


This is the story of Cathy’s determination 
to be an actress, her unexpected interest in 
new activities and new friends, and her 
indecision about her original choice for a 
future occupation. Cathy’s problems are 
almost universal, and young readers will 
find the heroine’s decision both realistic and 
satisfying. 


Miter, HELEN MarkKLey. Woman 
Doctor of the West. Messner, 1960. 
191p. $2.95. 

The life story of Bethenia Owens-Adair 














will deeply interest upper elementary and 
junior high school girls. The series of 
discouraging situations that were faced and 
overcome by this determined individual 
will be an inspiration to everyone. The 
story presents a graphic picture of living 
condition in the North West in the late 
1800’s, and particularly the position of 
women in the professional world. Recom- 
mended. 


Mincieui, Rose Laura. Pulcinella. 
Knopf, 1960. unp. $2.95. 


Ever since the 16th century Italian chil- 
dren have loved to hear of the comical 
antics of Pulcinella, a nimble, clever little 
fellow with a long hooked nose and a chin 
that curved up to meet his nose. He was a 
scoundrel and buffoon, and he had a talent 
for getting in and out of ridiculous situa- 
tions. The author’s long experience as a 
children’s librarian and story teller enable 
her to present this folktale with the sly 
humor and droll situations which children 
will enjoy. 


Mu ter, CaroLtyn Epna. God Made 
Me To Grow. Abingdon, 1960. unp. 
$1.25. 


The preschool child and the beginning 
reader will enjoy the observations Bobbie 
makes, as he learns that all about him 
things are growing, and at last he under- 
stands growth in himself. Recommended. 


NEWLAND, Mrs. Mary ReEeEp. Ad- 
ventures of Catherine of Siena. Kene- 
dy, 1960. 32p. $2.50. 


Heavily Catholic in content, this little 
book relates the various adventures of Saint 
Catherine of Siena and seeks to relate the 
miracles in her life to everyday happenings. 
Most attractive format. 


Nier1, Lorraine ADELE. Dear 
American Friends. Vanguard, 1960. 
223p. $3.25. 


Here is a treasury of friendships—heart- 
warming, revealing letters from boys and 
girls around the world to the young people 
of America. Here are the universal aspira- 
tions and hopes of youth of all ages; here 
is the revealing picture of everyday life in 
other lands. Truly, this is a book to de- 
velop better human relationships. 


NorMAN, GERTRUDE. A Man Named 
Lincoln. Putnam, 1960. unp. $2.00. 


A brief and beautifully illustrated bi- 
ography for beginning readers. Choice of 
wording, sentence structure, as well as 
points of the life story have been carefully 
worked out to give the early elementary 
reader his first real experience in biography. 
Recommended. 


NorMAN, GERTRUDE. A Man Named 
Washington. Putnam, 1960. unp. $2.00. 


Another beautiful brief biography, well 
executed for beginning readers; very pleas- 
ing in picture and text arrangement for the 
young student. The subject matter and 
appearance of the page will be a challenge, 
and the brevity will encourage the inex- 
perienced to finish what he has begun. An 
excellent balance of challenge and chance 
of accomplishment. Highly recommended. 


Ops, Heten. Kate Can Skate. 
Knopf, 1960. unp. $2.50. 


Kate went to the city for a brief visit 
with her grandmother. Here everyone had 
fun roller skating on the sidewalks, and 
she faced a problem because in the country 
she had never learned to skate. Beginning 
readers will enjoy her situation. Sturdy, 
attractive make up, with numerous lively 
illustrations. Recommended. 


Patia, Norris. Scarecrow Mystery. 
Washburn, 1960. 179p. $2.95. 


Two college boys on Christmas vacation 
find puzzling circumstances in collecting 
news and pictures for the local paper. The 
way they think things through settles a 
threatened strike. High School reading 
level. 


RicHarbs, Leverett. Ice Age Com- 
ing? John Day, 1960. 128p. $3.25. 

A good book with a misleading title. 
The threat of a coming Ice Age is indeed 
considered, but the book is really about the 
Great Ice Age of thousands of years ago, 
existing glaciers and their work. Good 


reading for physical geography and general 
science. 


Roserts, Mary D. Hurricane Mys- 
tery. Washburn, 1960. 114p. $2.75. 


Searching for pirate treasure during a 
violent hurricane, Buff and Ken meet dan- 
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ger with bravery. Vividly descriptive of life 
in the Virgin Islands, this book ends with 
a rather poignant plea for acceptance of the 
dark-skinned Buff as he leaves his Carib- 
bean Island home for school in the United 
States. 


ROSENFIELD, BERNARD. Let’s Go to 
the Supreme Court. Putnam, 1960. 
46p. $1.95. 


A brief description of the Supreme Court 
Building, point by point, as though you 
were walking through it. The various de- 
partments are examined and the activities 
of some of the personnel is explained. 
Beautiful illustrations. Elementary readers 
will have a much clearer conception of the 
importance of the Supreme Court and what 
it stands for, after reading this account. 


RusicamM, Harry. Men At Work in 
Hawaii. Putnam, 1960. 126p. $3.00. 


A much needed book on the every day 
work in Hawaii: the reader finds much 
information that is otherwise hard to come 
by. Especially good reading for the geog- 
raphy class. 


RusHMoreE, HELEN. Shadow of Rob- 
ber’s Roost. World Pub., 1960. 186p. 
$2.95. 


In this cowboy-Indian-outlaw story set 
in Oklahoma just after the civil war, the 
author gives us an exciting account of the 
courage of one family standing against the 
outlawry of the territory. The message is: 
outlaws are bad fellows generally and es- 
pecially where decent families are trying 
to live good lives. Mostly legendary, the 
story has its basis in the capture of one Wil- 
liam Coe, by a boy and his mother. Junior 
High school. 


SILVERMAN, MEL. Hymie’s Fiddle. 
World Pub. 1960. 46p. $2.50. 


Hymie’s mother buys Hymie a fiddle on 
the advice of a self-styled “professor” who 
claims the boy is a genius. There is excite- 
ment when Hymie loses his little sister in 
the big city; but all end happily when 
she hears the fiddle and finds her way back 
to Hymie. A nice story with charming 
illustrations. 


Wootey, CaTHERINE. Andy and His 
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Fine Friends. 
$2.50. 


An imaginative story for beginning read- 
ers. Andy played with four very fine 
friends; they talked to him and went every- 
where with him, but other people could not 
see them. Clear, easy to read type and 
excellent illustrations throughout. Recom- 
mended. 


Morrow, 1960. 47p. 


Education and Psychology 


BEREDAY, GEORGE AND PENNAR, 
Jaan. Politics of Soviet Education. 
Praegar, 1960. 217p. $6.00. 


This book represents a collection of es- 
says on education in the USSR. The 
authors are familiar with the Russian 
language, therefore they have been able to 
use primary source materials. In spite of 
some questionable generalizations and oc- 
casional rough style, this will be a valuable 
book for both the laymen and the educator. 


CRAMER, Roscoe, AND Domian, O. 
E. Administration and Supervision in 
the Elementary School. Harper, 1960. 
524p. $5.50. Exploration Series in 
Education. 


A useful volume for principals, and 
prospective principals of elementary 
schools. Particularly good section on the 
growth of the elementary school in Ameri- 


ca. 


EATON, ALLEN HENDERSHOTT 
Beauty for the Sighted and the Blind. 
St. Martin’s Press, 1959. 191p. $4.00. 


This book is about collections of objects 
from the arts of man and from the world 
of nature said to be beautiful both to sight 
and touch. A main purpose of the book 
is to encourage blind persons to explore 
objects through which they can share 
aesthetic experiences with the seeing. 


Henry, Pau. Saint Augustine on 
Personality. Macmillan, 1960. 44p. 
$2.25. 

In contrast to Greek determinism and 
categorizing man in terms of his functions, 
St. Augustine is described to embrace free 
will and a conception of man as man, as 











he related to others and God. Beyond this, 
practically nothing is said about personal- 
ity. A little more is said about Augustinian 
conception of God. 


Hopnett, Epwarp. Which College 
for You? Harper, 1960. 115p. $2.95. 


A very readable book designed for the 
teen age boy or girl who is making the 
important decision of choosing a college. 
Many factors must be considered before a 
wise decision can be made. A _ thorough 
discussion is given to determining career 
goals, self-analysis, research necessary in 
choosing the just-for-you college and finally 
making the decision. This book is highly 
recommended for home or school purpose. 


KNESEVICH, STEPHEN AND FOWLKES, 
J. G. Business Management of Local 
School Systems. Harper, 1960. 328p. 
$9.00. Exploration Series in Education. 


“This book was designed with the two- 
fold purpose of serving as a text for college 
classes devoted to school business proced- 
ures and as a source book for superin- 
tendents and school business officials. It is 
based on a practical approach to business 
problems.” Preface, p. vii. 


Kruc, Epwarp. Secondary School 
Curriculum. Harper, 1960. 555p. 
$6.00. Exploration Series in Educa- 


tion. 


Primarily concerned with the content and 
organization of the instructional program 
from grades 7 through 12, this text pre- 
sents the secondary curriculum in historical 
perspective and as it might be in the future. 
Twelve major instructional fields receive 
thorough treatment with issued relevant to 
each discussed. 


Myers, Epwarp De Los. Education 
in the Perspective of History. Harper, 
1960. 388p. $6.00. 

At last a history of Western education 
that gives something like adequate space to 
Eastern origins and influences. The con- 


cluding chapter is by Professor Arnold J. 
Toynbee. 


Professional Administrators for 
America’s Schools. 38th yearbook. 
AASA, 1960. $5.00. 


The objective of the Yearbook commis- 
sions as stated in the introduction to this 
volume, “Do a wrap-up job on school ad- 
ministration during the 1950’s and at the 
end the same time, point the way for the 
profession in the next few years,” has been 
candidly and effectively approached. The 
resulting work will undoubtedly find many 
concurring as well as dissenting reactions 
and as such should achieve the thought 
and attention the topic deserves. Of par- 
ticular importance is the outspoken criticism 
of practices and training programs which 
are followed with constructive recommen- 
dations. A reading must for college profes- 
sors and public school administrative per- 
sonnel. 


REDEFER, FREDERICK, AND REEVES, 
DorotHy. Careers in Education. 
Harper, 1960. 209p. $4.00. 


Designed to give aid in securing a teach- 
ing position both for the beginner and the 
experienced teacher, this book discusses 
letters of application, the do’s and don’ts 
of initial presentation, the interview, and 
how to get started on the right job. 


REINHARDT, EMMA. American Edu- 
cation: An _ Introduction. 
1960. 458p. $5.00. 


This book offers the novice in education 
and the uninformed about education a 
readable, interesting overview of education 
in the United States. The presentation is 
not encyclopedic but rather presents fewer 
topics in more depth with a warmth and 
interest that should provide added enjoy- 
ment for the reader. The references to 
texts and films should prove to be an 
added value. 


Harper, 


REMMERS, HERMAN AND OTHERS. A 
Practical Introduction to Measure- 
ment and Evaluation. Harper, 1960. 
370p. $4.75. Education for Living 
Series. 

In justifying the term “practical” in the 
title the authors state, “. . . this book is 
intended to be practical. By ‘Practical’ 
we mean two things: what it is practical 
for a student to try to learn from a text- 
book in a single semester’s course and what 
it is feasible for a teacher to try to use in 
his own classroom and school.” The ma- 
terial covered is presented simply and well 
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so that for any but the very poor student 
the first criterion should easily be met. 
However, if the classroom teacher is ex- 
pected to be able to select appropriate 
standardized tests and interpret the results, 
mastery of this text is not likely to meet 
the criterion of adequate training. Slight- 
ing of deviation IQ’s, standard error of 
measurement, subtest unreliability, and 
many other concepts would leave the stu- 
dent inadequately prepared for the prac- 
tical use of measurement devices. 


TaYLor, LESLIE OWEN AND OTHERS. 
American Secondary School. Apple- 
ton, 1960. 492p. $5.50. 


This text for the first course in second- 
ary education deals with the curriculum 
and some foundations and problems of the 
American secondary school. Problems and 
points of view are stressed. 


THAYER, Vivian Trow. Role of the 
School in American Society. Dodd, 
Mead, 1960. 530p. $6.00. 


A study of the American public school 
and its function in our society by the 
former head of the Ethical Culture School. 
The book is written in a fresh, vigorous 
style that should attract students of educa- 
tion, 


ZirBEs, LAuRA. Focus on Values in 


Elementary Education. Putnam, 1960. 
238p. $4.50. Putnam Series in Edu- 
cation. 


Stimulating and useful analysis of values 
as the heart of learning and as the basis 
for evaluation. Many examples from class- 
rooms enliven and sharpen the discussion. 


Health and Physical Education 


BRESNAHAM, GEORGE AND TUTTLE, 
W. W. Track and Field Athletics. 5th 
ed. C. V. Mosby, 1960. 538p. $5.50. 


An improved edition to one of the out- 
standing materials on the subject in 
existence. Particular attention is paid to 
improved instruction techniques, weight 
training and Russian training techniques 
are presented in this edition. An outstand- 
ing publication for those responsible and 
interested in improving track and field. 


STEVENSON, GLADYS, AND MILLER, 
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Cora. Introduction to Foods and Nu- 
trition. Wiley, 1960. 517p. $6.25. 


Basic information about nutrients pro- 
vided by various foods and summarized in 
a concise form at end of each chapter 
would appeal to beginning college students 
who may have some skill in food prepara- 
tion but as yet have had little preparation 
in the science field. 


Literature 


PRIESTLEY, JoHN BoYNTON AND 
Davis, O. B. Four English Novels. 
Harcourt, 1960. 789p. $3.76. 


The four novels economically available 
in this volume are Pride and Prejudice, 
Pickwick Papers, Return of the Native 
and Conrad’s The Secret Sharer. Dicken’s 
work is abridged. There are footnotes ex- 
plaining the texts and following each novel 
and there is a brief commentary and a set 
of study questions. The print is good. This 
is a useful book for high school classes 
or for libraries. 


Music 


HarRMAN, ALEC AND MILNER, AN- 
THONY. Late Renaissance and Baro- 
que Music. Essential, 1960. 330p. 
$7.00. Man and Music Series, v. 2. 


Eclectic but accurate survey of Late 
Renaissance and Baroque Musical develop- 
ments. Conciseness make it excellent for 
advanced text. 


Murpuy, Howarp aNnp MELCHER, 
Ropert. Music for Study. Prentice 
Hall, 1960. 182p. $3.75. 


The excerpts in this book have been well 
selected from music literature to include 
a variety of composers, performance medi- 
ums, and musical textures. They are to the 
point, and beautifully presented. Their ar- 
rangement is derived by the frequency of 
chord usage, and covers triads through 
modulation, plus typical examples of 
standard musical forms. The supplimentary 
list of examples and cross index of per- 
formance mediums are also helpful. This 
book fills the need as the basic material 
for a theory course founded on the study 
of actual music. 











Reference 


Faprman, Currton. Lifetime Read- 
ing Plan. World Pub., 1960. 318p. 
$3.75. 


This book is a stimulating guide to one 
hundred books and authors from Homer to 
Hemingway. The author hopes that his in- 
troduction to each volume will catch the 
reader’s interest and imagination so that 
he will want to read the book suggested. 
The plan is intended to lead the reader to 
the “works of the greatest writers of our 
Western tradition.” Having shared their 
thoughts, the reader will better understand 
where the ideas by which we live come 
from. A complete bibliography, including 
prices of several editions in most instances, 
is very useful. Additional background read- 
ing is found in “suggestions for Further 
Reading.” 


Hanna, GENEVA AND MCALLISTER, 
M. K. Books, Young People and 
Reading Guidance. Harper, 1960. 
219p. $3.50. Exploration Series in 
Education. 


This book is designed for use by teach- 
ers, librarians, parents, and others con- 
cerned with guiding the reading of young 
people of junior and senior high school age, 
and as a text for college courses in litera- 
ture for young people. Helpful suggestions 
are given for making enthusiastic readers of 
young people. More important; however, is 
the help given for guiding young people 
into increased maturity through reading. 


LecGETT, GLEN AND OTHERS. Pren- 
tice Hall Handbook for Writers. 3rd 
ed. Prentice Hall, 1960. 524p. $4.50. 

This book is organized under the head- 
ings of grammatical form, mechanics of 
writing, effective style, and effective think- 
ing, with exercises at the end of each 
section which give good opportunity to 
practice what has -been studied. 


Syrett, Haro_p CoFrFin. American 
Historical Documents. Barnes and 
Noble, 1960. 427p. $2.25. College 
Outline Series. 


In this source book of American his- 
torical documents “an effort has been made 
to go beyond the confines of American poli- 


tical and constitutional history by includ- 
ing materials that illustrate the major 
developments in the nation’s social, in- 
tellectual, and economic life.” The editor 
has reproduced many fundamental docu- 
ments in their entirety, while due to space 
limitations, others not usually found in a 
“single-volume documentary account of 
American history” are represented by ex- 
cerpts or brief summaries. The inclusion of 
these often difficult to locate materials 
should make this a particularly valuable 
reference book as well as a guide to Ameri- 
can thought on many historic issues. 


Science and Mathematics 


PIAGET, JEAN AND OTHERS. Child’s 
Conception of Geometry. Basic Books, 
1960. 411p. $7.50. 


This is a comparison volume to the 
author’s The Child’s Conception of Space. 
This careful study concerns itself with 
measurement and metrical geometry as 
contrasted with the earlier study of the 
development of spatial concepts of children. 
There are five parts to the volume. The 
fifth part summarizes the discussion of the 
main levels of development of metrical 
conceptions of space which are carefully 
analyzed and presented in the four previous 
parts. 


PoLLack, Purp. Careers and Op- 
portunities in Chemistry. Dutton, 
1960. 147p. $3.50. 


With so much direction to the field of 
chemistry the high school student needs 
much reading in order to get perspective 
and survey. The author of this book aims 
to give the reader exactly that overall pic- 
ture. The writing is clear, not too techni- 


cal, and up-to-date as to _ information. 
Recommended. 
SmitH, Davin EvuGENE. Source 


Books In Mathematics. 2 vols. Dover, 
1959. $1.85 each 


A paper back edition, in 2 volumes, of a 
work originally published in 1929. It con- 
sists of excerpts from famous original 
mathematical works. The material is 


grouped by mathematical areas. Volume 
one covers number and algebra. Volume 
two includes geometry, probability, and 
calculus. 
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Social Science 


BREETVELD, Jim. Getting To Know 
Brazil. Coward McCann, 1960. 64p. 
$2.50. 


An impressionistic description of parts 
of Brazil, written and illustrated for chil- 
dren. 


Gatti, ELLEN AND ATrTiLio. New 
Africa. Scribners, 1960. 213p. $3.95. 
World Background Books. 


A chatty, eye-witness account of the 
various colonies and nations of Africa, il- 
lustrated with superb photographs. 


Hayrorp, Harrison. Somers Mu- 
tiny Affair. Prentice Hall, 1959. 224p. 
$1.95. 


This paper bound volume aims at three 
audiences: students of Melville who want 
to know the background of White Jacket 
and Billy Budd: students who can use the 
documents as a case study in historical 
method of criticism; and thirdly, almost 
anyone who loves either the sea or sleuth- 
ing. The editing is competent, and the 
documents were well chosen. In short this 


is a valuable book. 


Joy, CHarwes. Getting To Know 
Israel. Coward McCann, 1960. 64p. 
$2.50. 


An excellent introduction to Israel, care- 
fully selected facts interspersed with 
sketches give a well balanced picture of 
this little country. 


Patton, James J. The Case for the 
Farmer. Public Affairs, 1960. 62p. 
$2.50. 

A vigorous plea for price supports and 
liberal credit to farmers. The argument is 
weakened by almost vituperative attacks on 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 


List 
Haskew, LaurENcE De FEE. Dis- 
ciplines of Education and America’s 
Future. University of Pittsburgh, 1960. 
59p. $1.50. Horace Mann Lecture, 
1959. 
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Text 


DanrEL, RoBert anp Leccett, G. 
H. Written Word. Prentice Hall, 1960. 
726p. $5.25. 

A freshman anthology that concentrates 
on literary examples to aid the student in 
his mastery of the written language. In- 
cludes more items than most such books. 


Davis, EARLE AND HUMMELL, W. C. 
Readings for Opinion. Prentice Hall, 
1960. 552p. $4.50. 

The setond edition of a highly success- 


ful anthology of readings used in the fresh- 
man English program. 


Humes, Joy. Elementary French 
Workbook. Grades 5 and up. Chil- 
dren’s Press, 1960. 64p. $.75. 


KANzER, EpWARD MILLER AND 
ScuaaF, W. L. Essentials of Business 
Arithmetic. 4th ed. Heath, 1960. 497p. 
$3.80. 


KLEINBERG, JACOB, AND OTHERS. 
Inorganic Chemistry. Heath, 1960. 
680p. $10.75. 


Murrary, Lois Situ. Effective 
Living. Harper, 1960. 294p. $3.75. 

This useful workbook is designed for 
college freshmen to provide the student 
with definite tools of self-discovery so that 
he is better able to adapt to the demands 
of college. 


PaRKER, JOHN B. anp Ciarke J. J. 
Introduction to Animal Biology. Sth 
ed. Mosby, 1960. 416p. $6.25. 


PATTERSON, FRANCES. Mes Pre- 
mieres Lecons De Francais. Heath, 
1960. 156p. $1.80. Vocabulary build- 
ing text for beginners. 


Rosinson, ArTHUR. Elements of 
Cartography. 2nd ed. Wiley, 1960. 
343p. $8.75. 

This edition is an extensive revision of 
a standard college text. Also an excellent 


reference for questions on maps and map 
making. 





Romine, Jack S. Sentence Mastery. 
Prentice Hall, 1960. 21lp. $2.50. 
This is better than many workbooks 


prepared for the use of students in remedial 
sections of college freshman English. 


SaLt, ELtis BENTON AND OTHERS. 
Teaching Physical Education in the 
Elementary School. 2nd ed. Ronald, 
1960. 464p. $6.00. 

This text, in its first edition, by capable 
and outstanding authors has long been 
considered one of the outstanding books in 


the area of elementary physical education 
and has had wide use in the profession. 
Now in its second edition the text is even 
more outstanding and useful for the super- 
visor and classroom teacher as well as the 
prospective teacher. This book is all in- 
composing and clear and directly points the 


way to quality programs for the elementary 
child. 


WALKER, ARTHUR AND OTHERS. 
How To Use Adding and Calculating 
Machines. 2nd ed. McGraw Hill, 1960. 
250p. $2.96. 
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An Introduction 
to Education 
in American Society 


Second Edition 
By RAYMOND CALLAHAN, Washington University 


“An excellent book of text and readings for every prospective teacher. Stresses, 
as it should, the importance of education in contemporary American society.”— 
WiiuiaM P. Sears, New York University. 


“Professor Callahan has made a significant contribution to Education in pre- 
senting An Introduction to Education in American Society. We have long needed 
this book. It is logically organized and interestingly written. The first two 
chapters will capture the interest and arouse the enthusiasm of the student who 
is having his first glimpse of the place Education holds in our free society. The 
book’s use by no means ends with the prospective teacher. It will provide a 
breath of fresh air for the teacher long in service who needs stimulation and 
reassurance of the teacher’s place in the scheme of things. I am delighted and 
pleased with this book.”—J. R. Mrrcnern, Purdue University. 


“In my opinion this still stands out as the top book in its field."—-E. M. SHep- 
HERD, East Texas State College. 


“For an introduction to American education for pre-service students, the 
volume is certainly one of the best. However it can serve an important func- 
tion for in-service teachers as well—providing a perspective for understanding 
the issues and problems of education today."—Harry Passow, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Second edition 1960. 483 pp. $5.75 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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TEACHING THE YOUNG CHILD 
Lillian M. Logan 

“This text by Miss Logan is one of the most appropriate and compre- 
hensive texts in early childhood education in print. Its strengths lie 
in the fact that Miss Logan is an experienced practitioner and senses 
what teachers need to know. At the same time the theory she presents 
is sound.” 

Beto Vari Mascuo 

Ball State Teachers College 

Indiana 
449 pages 1960 $6.00 








THE CHANGING SOVIET SCHOOL 
edited by George Z. F. Bereday, William W. Brickman, and Gerald H. Read, 
for the Comparative Education Society 
“This is the best general account of Soviet education to date. Compre- 
hensive in scope, well-organized and clearly written, it is an invaluable 
aid for general readers as well as for students of comparative education.” 
L. P. JorcENSsON 
University of Missouri 
514 pages 1960 Paper $3.50 
Cloth $4.50 


PSYCHOLOGY IN TEACHING AND LEARNING 
William Clark Trow 
“An exceptionally lucid text which accomplishes the difficult task of 
separating the role of the teacher from the processes of children’s 
learning.” 
Rosert E. GrinDER 
University of Hawaii 
488 pages 1960 $5.75 
A Student's Manual and an Instructor's Handbook to accompany PSY- 
CHOLOGY IN TEACHING AND LEARNING are available. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL METHODS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
Paul Blommers and E. F. Lindquist 


“This is one of the most understandable, comprehensive treatments of 
elementary statistics that I have reviewed in recent years.” 


WituraM L. Carter 
University of Cincinnati 
528 pages 1960 $5.75 


A Study Manual and an Instructor's Key to the Study Manual are avail- 
able. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY e Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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READY THIS SPRING: 
NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS ON EDUCATION 


GIFTED CHILDREN: 
THEIR PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EDUCATION 


By Maurice F. Freehill, Western Washington College of 
Education 


This text examines the psychology of giftedness and the educational 
principles appropriate to the development of gifted children. The 
author's primary aim is to establish criteria for guidance in appraising 
teaching methods, school organization, and curricular content. All 
program proposals seek to integrate this specialized area into the total 
educational system. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
HEALTH EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


By John H. Jenny, Wilmington Public Schools 


This book introduces the beginning student to the history, philosophy, 
and aims of physical education, health education, and recreation, relat- 
ing these fields to the broader educational program. The author dis- 
cusses the evolution, participation requirements, problems, and rewards 
of each specific area. 





THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


By Ralph L. Pounds, University of Cincinnati, and James 
R. Bryner, Superintendent of Schools, North College Hill 
(Cincinnati) 


Here is an analysis of social trends and problems and their implications 
for school practice. After an introduction to the field of educational 
sociology and an account of general social trends in the United States, 
the authors examine selected problems and offer some conclusions on 
the school's role in society. 


1959 518 pages $6.75 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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New RONALD books — 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
CURRICULUM AND METHODS 


DOROTHY McCLURE FRASER, College of the City of New York; 
and EDITH WEST, University of Minnesota 


Ready in Jan. This new book is de- 
signed for students preparing to teach 
social studies and for teachers gaining their 
first years of classroom experience. It 
focuses on contemporary issues and newer 
methods of teaching social studies skills, 
covers the techniques of working with slow 


TELEVISION AND OUR SCHOOLS 


learners and gifted students, handling 
controversial issues, conducting evaluation 
programs, etc. Basic principles are closely 
related to specific classroom applications. 
Selected, annotated chapter references 
guide the reader to further study. 1961. 
476 pp., Illus. $6.50 





DONALD G. TARBET, University of North Carolina 


Ready in Jan. Practical guide provides 
information essential to the proper utili- 
zation of television for in-school viewing. 
It discusses the development of educational 
television and its growing role in the in- 
structional process, describes techniques cf 
direct teaching by television. Book offers 
practical suggestions for school, college, 
in-service, and adult education programs; 






THE CREATIVE INDIVIDUAL 


includes valuable advice on programming, 
facilities, equipment, and administrative 
problems. Special attention is given to 
ways in which television can help interpret 
the function and activities of education to 
the public. A final chapter discusses future 
prospects for increasing the effectiveness of 
television in education. 1961. 307 pp., 44 
ills. $6.00 


A Study of New Perspectives in American Education 
HARRIET E. PEET, assisted by HARRIET SLEEPER 


New. This timely book is concerned with 
adapting and redirecting educational goals 
and programs to meet changing needs and 
outlooks in society. Its purpose is to help 
clarify ideas of how to develop creative 
individuals who can shoulder responsibility 
and make wise decisions. Book emphasizes 
the need for considering changes in per- 


New. Third Edition explains how to help 
the slow learner grow and develop in a 
wholesome environment. It outlines the 
physical, mental and emotional character- 
istics of slow learners and sets forth the 
principles and objectives for a program 
geared to their capabilities. Book contains 
valuable material on the trainable or 
severely retarded child, the secondary 









EDUCATION OF THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM, I/linois State Normal University 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


sonal and social outlooks and values, and 
for improved schools to develop future 
citizens possessing courage and intelligence. 
Its measured argument is that faith in, and 
commitment to a democratic society can 
be reconciled with the exigencies of the 
present and the future. 1960. 188 pp. 
$4.50 


school program for the slow learners, and 
rehabilitation provisions and services for 
these children. Many practical illustrations 
show means of developing programs for 
children at various age levels, and full de- 
tails are given on methods of preparing 
and executing teaching units. 3rd Ed., 
1960. 390 pp.; 20 ills., tables. $5.50 





15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 











GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


CALENDAR 


1961 
WINTER QUARTER 
January 2, Monday Registration 
February 18, Saturday Founders Day 


March 16, Thursday End of winter quarter 


SPRING QUARTER 
March 20,- Monday Registration 
March 21, Tuesday First day of classes 
March 25, Saturday Last day to register for Spring Quarter 
April 25, Tuesday Mid-quarter 


June 2, Friday .Commencement 














